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FOREWORD 



The use of civilians in jobs traditionally performed by police officers has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years as police departments have sought to reduce costs 
and put more officers on the beat. 

The trend toward greater and more varied use of civilians is encouraged by 
leaders in law enforcement, supported by Federal funds, and specifically recom- 
mended in the report of the National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals: *'Every police agency should assign civilian personnel to 
positions that do not require the exercise of police authority or the application of 
the special knowledge, skills, and aptitudes of the professional peace officer/' 

This handbook serves as a basis for developing civilian employment programs 
in police departments. Based on a study of the experiences of police officers and 
civilian employees in 13 cities of varying size across the country, it focuses on the 
specialized tasks most commonly performed by civilians. These tasks are in the 
communications and identification sections and in detention facilities. 
Community Service Officer programs, in which young people serve as police as- 
sistants, are also discussed. 

In the great majority of cases, the use of civilians in selected roles has been 
successful. As this report points out, it is *iikely to be expanded within depart- 
ments and introduced to others.'' The variety of jobs also rs ''likely to increase as 
its successes and savings are recognized.'' 

This could have significant implications in terms of police hiring practices and 
force levels. In 1970, the number of civilians working for police departments in 
the United States was estimated at 35,565. This figure could increase by approxi- 
mately 50 percent by 1980, and by as much as 100 percent by the year 2000. 

Problems do exist, but most, according to this report, are ''related to police 
management practices and can be alleviated by improved training and supervision 
of civilians.*" Other problems result from "mutual lack of knowledge and commu- 
nication which may be overcome with the passage of time." 

The key element in successful efforts appears to be the quality of police man- 
agement—the degree to which managers carefully planned and implemented the 
civilian employment. Basic (fecisidns which should be made in the planning proc- 
ess are discussed in the handbook. Guidelines are presented for detailed planning 
of such matters as job descriptions, supervision, personnel issues, and working 
arrangements to integrate civilians into the department. 

While each department must make its own assessments of the cost and benefit 
tradeoffs, it is clear that employing civilians has been substantially beneficial to 
the great majority of police departments surveyed in this report. 

Gerald M. Caplan, 
DiTVCtor 

National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice 

vi 
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ABSTRACT 



The use of civilians in jobs normally performed by police officers has in- 
creased rapidly in the past 25 years — particularly in lar^r cities — as police de- 
partments have sought to reduce costs and put more men on the beat. 

This Urban Institute study describes the experiences of 13 police departments 
in cities of varying size across the country. It should be useful to departments 
considering whether to hire civilians, to departments already employing civilians 
but experiencing problems, and to federal, state and local officials concerned with 
planning and funding police activities. 

The findings are based largely on interviews in 13 cities with 158 people, in- 
cludingpolice managers, officers in charge of civilian employees, and the civilians 
themselves. Two types of activities were surveyed: (1) the employment of civil- 
ians on jobs in communication, identification and detention facilities; and (2) the 
use of civilians in Community Service Officer (CSO) programs. The CSOs are 
generally 18- to 20-year-olds who assist police officers on the street. 

As a whole, police managers and officers were favorably impressed with the 
use of civilians because they relieved officers for more critical duties, cut^costs 
and improved service to the public. Many officers felt that civilians performed 
some tasks better than police, partly because civilians can concentrate on one job 
sirtce they are not subject to rotation and special assignment as officers are, and 
partly because officers tend to consider some of the civilianized jobs confining, 
sedentary, a form of punishment and not proper police work. Some problems ex- 
ist, but most are related to police management practices and can be alleviated by 
improved training and supervision of civilians. Other problems, described as 
''personality conflicts" by both officers and civilians, result from knowledge and 
cominuii|cation which may be overcome with the passage of time. 

Officers generally believe the civilians want careers in police work, and a very 
large proportion (85 percent) recommend that more be hired. Civilians also say 
that they want to continue police work. Their assessments of benefits and prob- 
lems closely parallel those of the officers, but they desire improved pay, job secu- 
rity and training. Also mentioned was the need for more stringent entrance re- 
quirements matching the qualifications of civilians for a given job. 

The use of civilians reduces ovemll costs. Salaries average 23 percent less for 
civilians than for officers and overhead about 10 percent tess^ — though in the lar^r 
cities, overhead costs tend to be equal for both. 

The degree of a program's success depends on the quality of planning, imple- 
mentation and management. Even in the few unsuccessful efforts — where civilian 
jobs were terminated — police managers had no doubt that civilians could have 
fulfilled job requirements* 

Thus, use of civilians in selected roles has been successful. It is likely to be 
expanded within departments and introduced to others. The variety of jobs for 
civilians also is likely to iriferease as its successes and savinp are recognized. 
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The savings from civilianization are due primarily to lower civilian pay, over- 
head and training costs — prime sources of civilian complaint. If additional funds 
are expended to meet those complaints, the cost incentive may be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

Although each department must make its own assessments of the cost and 
benefit tradeoffs, it is clear that employing civilians in the jobs described has been 
substantially beneficial to all departments visited. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Civilians. are being employed by police departments in rapidly growing numbers and in an increasing 
variety of activities. Moreover, the trend toward greater and more varied use of civilians is likely to contin- 
ue. This chapter identifies motivating factors for this use, growth pattern and trends, and tasks being per- 
formed. 



A. Motivating Factors 

The trend toward greater use of civilians results 
from four factors: (1) the need to control costs yet 
improve service to citizens, (2) expert opinion sup- 
porting the need to use civilians for low-skilled, 
**routine" tasks and for specialized tasks, (3) feder- 
al and state encouragement of civilianization, and 
(4) specific programs aimed at increasing the use of 
civilians. 

Cost pressures can be traced back to the urban 
population boom after World War IL Though the 
rapidly growing cities needed more services, partic- 
ularly law enforcement, a growth in police person- 
nel was often deterred by tight city budgets and job 
competition from the private sector. In many de- 
I^rtments, nonsworn personnel be^n to replace 
sworn officers in specialized jobs — and the trend 
has continued at a steady pace ever since. 

The use of civilians has also been encouraged 
* by leaders in law enforcement and criminal justice 
and by national commissionsrO. W. Wilson and R. 
C. McLaren have written: 

The practice of assigning police officers to record 
ta*k«. clerical duties, reception desks, keypunch oper- 
ations, and so on is uniwjund from the point ctf view of 
both economy and efficiency. Such positions can 
usually be filled by civilian employees at a much knver 
salary than would be paid to police officers. Also, civil- 
ians who perform these jobs have usuaily had some 
experience or formal training in typing, records and 
office procedures. 

At the higher levels of department management, spe- 
cialists win be required to direct planning, finaijce. 
personnel, data processing and pubHc information. 
Similarly, for the greatest long-term economy and 
efficiency... crime laboratory and... maintenance divi- 
sion (personnel) should be highly trained and experi- 
enced persons. The necessary skills for the accom- 



plishment of these specialized tasks are not utuaWy 
found in the ranks of the police force.' 

The 1967 report of the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
^ye particular impetus to civilianization. It sug- 
gested that CSOs be used for such routine nonlaw 
enforcement duties as assisting stranded motorists, 
watching polls, and keepii^ in close contact with 
community needs,2 It added the following: 

Communications, records, information retrieval, re- 
search, planning, and laboratory, analysis arc vital 
parts of police work that , as often as not, could be per- 
formed belter by civilians with specialized training 
then by sworn law enforcement officers. And at higher 
administTative levels, there is a great need for the de- 
velopment of police careerists with professional quali- 
fications in the law, m psychology, in sociology, in 
systems analysis, and in business manaijement.^ 

The Commission's report led to legislation cre- 
ating the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, 
which later became the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA) within the Depart- 
ment of Justice*^ Subsequently, LEAA has support- 
ed civilianization through grants for salary subsi- 
dies, training and technical assistance. 

Other federal agencies have also helped. The 
Model Cities Administration of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development designed and ira- 
tially funded projects to relieve sworn officers of 
routine duties, to improve police/community rela- 
tions in Model City neighborhoods, and to devetop 
career opportunities for neighborhood youths. 
Similarly, the Department of Labor*s Public Em- 



' O. W. Wil«on and R. C. Mcl.»ren. P0ike Aiimimtmtim, N«w York. McGraw- 
Hill. Inc.. p. m 

^ PTBsWeirCs Com m is* ion on Law Enftwccmeni and AdTOrowtTaslion of JwieSL, 
Tht Chnihnm of Crime in n Free Society. 1967. p. fO«. 
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ployment Program has provided funds to suppoij 
the use of civilians in police work. 

Civilianization received continued support in 
national publications and from .other national com- 
missions. The report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals (1973) implicitly included the increased use of 
civilians by police agencies as a major recommen- 
dation.'^ 

Every police chief executive should insure that all 
elements within the agency provide maximum assist- 
ance and cooperation to the patrol officer and patrol 
officers should be relieved of minor tnsks in order to 
increase their capability to reduce crime. ^ (Emphasis 
added.) ^ 

B. Growth Trends and Potential Market 
for Civilians in Police Work 

The use of civilians in police work has grown 
steadily in the past quarter century, particularly in 
, the West. In 1950, 7.5 percent of the persons em- 
. ployed by police departments were nonsworn per> 
sonnel. By 1972 the proportion had nearly doubled 
— to 13.2 percent (Figure 1). As can be noted from 
the figure, the growth rate increased somewhat in 
the 1960s, and the use of civilians is greater in the 
West. 



''•Natioiwl Advisory Commission on Criminal Ju§tice Standards and Goals. A Na- 
ttooMl Stmtegy to Reduce Crimt, 1973. p. 71 . 
^■/brd..p72. 



In 1970, the number of civilians working for 
police departments was estimated at 35,565.6 Based 
on the trend shown in Figure 1 and on population 
growth, that number' could reach 52,000 to 55,000 
by 1980 and 62,000 to 73,000 by 2000 (Table 1). 

These estimates are conservative since they . 
involve official police department personnel only. 
They do not include community police reserves — 
civilians with perhaps «ome degree of peace officer 
status who are particularly useful in handling sea- 
sonal influxes of tourists and coping with natural 
disaster. 

a Civilian Tasks in Police Work 

Police departments have long used civilians as 
paid employees in tasks not directly connected with 
law enforcement — from janitor and school crossing 
guard to staff psychologist and computer analyst. 
But in the last ten years, civilians have been hired 
increasingly for jobs that deal with law offenders 
and law enforcement and in which most citizens 
still expect to find sworn officers. Such jobs include 
police communications, detention, fingerprinting, 
community relations, warrant serving, and investi- 
gation of selected problems. 

This study focuses on only a limited number of 
specialized police jobs which have been and in 



^Federal Bureau of Investiiulion. U.S. Department of Justice. Crim Report 1970, 
Waihintton.D.C. 
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FIGURE 1: Civilians ag Percent of Total Pdicc Department Employeei: 1950, I960, 1970 for Total tf, S. and 
East and West of the MiisiflRippi River. , 

Source Crime Rcport»». 1950. I960 and 1970. Fcticral Bureau of Invcslitation. U S. Department of Justice. Wanhtnflon, D. C. 
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TABLE 1: Estimated Urban Population and Civilian Police 
Department Personnel in 1980, ISf90 and lOOT (in 
thousands) 





(1) 


(2) 

Estimated PD 


Change Since 1970 


Year 


Estimated Urban 








Population 


Civilian Personnel 


Number 


Percent 




(Census Series F) 








1980 


169,185 


52,447 


16,882 


47 


1990 


187,795 


58,216 


22,651 


64 


2000 


201,316 


62,407 


26,842 


75 




(Census Scries C) 








1980 


177,099 


54,901 


19,336 


54 


1990 


206.497 


64,014 


28,449 


80 


2000 


235,407 


72,976 


37,411 


105 



Dam Source: Statistkal Abstract of the Untied Siarcs: 1973 (94th ctlition). U S. Bureau of ihc Ccn^u«i. 
Washingion. D.C. 1973. Tables 5 and JR 



many de,partments continue to be performed by po- 
lice officers. These jobs are in communications, 
identification and detention. One new type of civil- 
ian program— the CSO— is also treated. Civilians in 
communications generally receive calls from the 
public and direct them to police officers or othen 
city agencies. In some departments, they also serve 
as dispatchers. Civilians in identification sections 
generally serve as fingerprint and photo techni- 
cians, Civilians in detention facilities (both male 
and female) generally serve as jailers. CSOs-per- 
form some activities, such as report writing or prov- 
iding assistance to the public, commonly performed 
by police officers or which officers would handle if 
time were available. 

A large proportion of the approximately 6,000 
municipal departments in the U. S. have not yet 
decided whether it is a good idea to employ civilians 
in these specialized tasks. But many of these tasks 
have been performed by civilians in some depart- 
ments for years. To provide the most useful infor- 
mation for the largest numbeL„6f departments, the 
study concentrates on the most prevalent of the 
specialized jobs for civilians — in communications, 
identification and detention, and in the CSO pro- 
grams. These were found to be the ones increasing- 
ly performed by civilians through a telephone sur- 
vey of 80 municipal police departments nationally. 



''•The MKumptioti U rbit urbun population »rowlh between 1970 and 2000 will pnral- 
lei national population frowth. Eirtrici for this t»bk were then calculated at follows: 

CWwran [—Rate* oT chanr in the irorwth of nfttional populwlion were found for 
each decade between 1950 and 2000» uiinf (a) the hifhext und (b) the lowest pro|cc- 
tims of population chnnM for the pcriodis 1970-1980. I9t0-1990 and 1990.2000. Thew 
rule* of chanfc were applied then to the fifureR for urban population. 
^ Column 3— The percent of civilian personnel in police departments m 19^ (and in 
1972) wa« 0.3! per 1.000 mhabilams. Thfs number then becomes the factor by which 
the urban population fifures are multiplied. The result is the estimated civilwn police 
dcpurtment perironncJ. 



The range of tasks performed by civilians witlf- 
in each job type and by CSOs is given in Tables 2 
and 3. The tasks were identified through an analysis 
of field surveys conducted in 13 cities. Not all tasks 
under each civilian job are handled by civilians in 
all cities surveyed. In fact, civilians may be as- 
signed tasks in one city that are forbidden in anoth- 
er. Appendix A includes samples of police (iepart- 
ment job announcements and job descriptions used 
in selected cities. These can serve as a guide for 
other cities interested in employing civilians. 



D. Information Sources and Sample 
Characteristios 

This study is primarily based on cas^ studies 
conducted in 13 cities: Detroit, Michigan; Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; Denver, Colorado; 
Oakland, i^alifornia; Huntsville, Alabama; New 
Haven, Connecticut; East St. Louis, Illinois; Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; Compton, California; Scottsdale, 
Arizona; High Point, North Carolina; and Pittsburg, 
California. The cities were selected following a 
screening survey that determined the extent to 
which civilians were used in police departments and 
-identified departments with experience in this area. 

Cities were selected for further study largely on 
the basis of geographic and size distributions and 
length of experience in the use of civilians. 
Characteristics of these cities relevant to thi« study 
are shown in Tables 4 and 5. They represent large, 
medium and small police departments, east and 
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westpf tf^f JMississippi'Ri^ By design, the police 
dep^i^Sftiara^in the 13 cities included the jobs and 
programs most commonly mentioned during the 
screening survey as u'sing civilians. But the selected 
cities also had some unique job and program types. 

In this study, information from departments 
with broad experience in using civilians as paid 
employees was considered more useful than gener- 
alizations from a randomly selected sample. 
Although data from such a purposively selected 
sample cannot be generalized upon with a known 
degree of statistical confidence, the survey respon- 
ses were so consistent that the authors believe that 
the results would be similar for most cities in the 
country. 

Each city visited was treated as a case study. 
Standardized, structured questions were asked of a 
police manager, officers in charge of civilians and 
several civilians in each city. In total, 158 officers 
and civilians were interviewed. The questions were 
largely .open ended; relatively few forced-choice 
questions were asked. Thousands of individual res- 
ponses ,were examined for variations between 
groups of responses. Judgments were made as to 
whether important differences occurred in response 
to each question from one city class to another. 
Since few noteworthy variations were found, res- 
ponses to each question were then aggregated for 
each group across city classes. The co^^narisons of 
the aggregated responses of groups wci then ana- 
lyzed. Details are illustrated in Tables 1 and 2 and 
discussed in Appendix B. 

Even though responses were substantially con- 
sistent, occasional noteworthy exceptions are high- 

TABLE 2: Tasks Performed by Civilians Within Job 
Types 

A. COMMUNICATIONS* 



Receives and/or transmits information 
Gives general informatlbn to citizens 
Maintains location of all police units 
Determines if situation requires police action 
Notifies other emergency units 
Operates switchboard 
Monitors interdepartmental radio 
Performs clerical functions of above actions 
Trains new communications personnel 



•Tcluphcmc op«ralors Jind/i>r di^pflicbcr?. 



^Popuktion nizc: laTfC = moie than 250.000; medium - 50.000 la 250.000; smull = 
tew than 30.000. It was considered imiJortant to represent both cnstern and we«tcm 
cities becnuK western crties lend to rncludc x ]«rfcr proportion of civilian* in Their po- 
Jicc dtspartmenti. In leneral. civilianizalion has occurred at a more rapid raic in the 
Wc«l than the East since 1950. 



lighted. This may create the impression that prob- 
lems are predominant in the employment of civil- 
ians; but such is clearly not the case as is demon- 
strated by the overwhelmingly positive views of 
both officers and civilians and by the fact that police 
managers over long periods of time continue to hire 
civilians. 

TABLE 2: Tasks Performed by Civiliaiits Within Job 
Types 

(continued) 

B. IDENTIFICATION 



Fingerprint Technician 
Takes fingerprints 
Lifts latent prints 
Classifies, searches, verifies prints 
Communicates with othecagencies 
Operates microfilm reader 
Performs clerical function of above actions 

Photography Technician 
Takes photographs 

Gathers physical- evidence at crime scene - 
Performs field identification of disaster vie- 
tims 

Makes plaster and rubber casts 

Processes film 

Prepares slides 

Prepares pictorial evidence 

Takes motion pictures 

Operates video equipment 

Operates drying, enlarging and copying 

equipment 
Mixes chemicals 

Stores and safeguards developing equip- 
ment 

Minor camera repair 

Instructs officers in use of equipment 

Other 

Performs paraffin tests 
Operates mobile iprime investigations 
Uses Intoxomet^ for breath tests 
Receives, catalo^^d'preservcl^ropcrty 
Prepares property for disposition 
Operates teletype 
Packages and mails evidence 
Gathers physical evidence of persons 
Prepares court room evid^n<^ . 
Testifies in court .^T."^ 
Develops and main taitf|®t]ntrig program 



TABLE 2: Tasks Performed by Civilians Within Job 
Types 

(continued) 

C. DETENTION* 

Receives inmates and others awaiting trial 
Transports inmates 

Searches, fingerprints and photographs in- 
. mates 

•Responsibility for well-being of inmates: 
r^-Allowing one telephone call 
Health 

Property safekeeping 

Feeding 

Rehabilitation 

Educational programs 

Recreational programs 
Screens visitors 
Security check of facilities 
Provides court security 
Enforces discipline from inmates 
Processes release 
Operates computer 
Checks Identification Department 
Analyzes Intoxometer 
Serves as witness in court 
Investigates in facility: 

Accidents 

Deaths 

Contraband evidence 
Irregular incidences 
Preserves evidence 

Plans, coordinates, supervises work assign- 
ments of inmates 

Trains and instructs other correctional officers 

Prepares records and reports 

Recommends new and revised policies and 
procedures 



•Jailers 



TABLE 3: CSO Twskn 



Performs tasks in these units: 
Communications 
Identification 
Detention 
Bicycle Bureau 
Car Pound 

Traffic (detail, writing tickets, handling acci- 
dentsy 

Assists officers in: 
Contacts with citizens 
Lectures 
Patroling parks 
Crime prevention campaigns 

Conducts tours in palicc.department 

Reports on and patrols vacant homes 

Reports on abandoned vehicles 

Refers citizens to other agencies 

Performs clerical functions for above activi- 
ties 
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II. MAJOR FINDINGS 



, The police departments visited reported sub- 
, stantial bencfits'from using civilians in jobrfradi^, 
tionally filled by uniformed officers, but mentioned 
important considerations that should be weighed by 
police officials in deciding whether to begin or con- 
tinue using civilians. 

Here are a few of the major findings. 

• Use of civilians for routine tasks frees uni- 
formed officers for more critical duties. 
Police managers are generally enthusiastic 
about their performance. The few problems 
reported center around inadequate training 
and low pay for civilians. 

• Pay and training costs for civilian% are lower 
(an average of 29 percent on salaries and 
overhead, and 96 percent on training and 
other start-up costs) than for uniformed per- 
sonnel. But the savings often lead to com- 
plaints of low pay and inadequate training 
mentioned above. The savings also are offset 
by such intangible costs as higher attrition 
rates and officer anxiety about civilian relia- 
bility. 

• The CSO program, which most frequently 
uses young men as ''cadets" or ''community 
aides," has generally been successful. But 
the programs are experimental and their fu- 
ture probably depends on cities' budgetary 
priorities. 

Those findings related to civilian jobs in com- 
munications, identification and detention facilities 
are discussed further in the following Sections A 
and B. Section C discusses CSO progmms. The 
detailed data and analyses on which the major find- 
ings are based are in Appendix B. 

A. Bentffti and Probtems 

The police departments surveyed reported ben- 
efits in four areas as a result of using civilians: 

• officers are rejieved from such routinje tasks 
as fingerprinting, dispatching cars and han- 
dling prisoners; 



• costs are reduced; 

• more uniformed manpower is available for 
more active law enforcement duties; and 

:-m service to the community is improved. 

These findings'are corroborated by the fact 
that almost half of the 13 departments have 
used civilians in communications, identification 
or detention work for three to 12 years— and 
even longer in another fourth of those depart- 
ments. Further, all 13 cities intend to continue 
employing civilians. Police managers held very 
positive views toward civilians. They felt the 
civilians were well-qualified, exercised initia- 
tive, and helped improve civilian/officer rela- 
tions in generalJ 

Most problems described by ^police, 
managers were related to management issues, 
particulariy civilians' low pay, lack of knowl- 
edge of police work, and inadequate training. 
The manors also expressed some concern 
about civilian tardiness, lack of dedication, 
excessive use of sick leave, and personality 
conflicts,2 

Officers in charge of civilians also ex- 
pressed a very h%h opinion of the job perform- 
ance of civilians. The 33 officers said 75 percent 
of the tasks performed were very well done; 22 
percent were fairiy well done; and 3 percent 
weie described as not so well done. 

Seventy-two percent of tho§e officers re- 
ported further that the civilians' work was very 
beneficial to the department and 2^ percent felt 
their work was of some benefit; none reported 



il mntniGi u«iti| civfiiaras n the "humnniainf effipcl" h h«« mi both offi<?eri »n4 citi- 
zen*. UiKfercivmftriiwrtion. he ooiitment»d. oiews become "ihotc coufiwous and 
nbtisrw * tewinl ci!i3!en«. riihQWfh they stfll ft»d rhut eivflian employee* ''wtwid tend 
to m4t wirh rhe pnsoneri rjrther thin fhe officer*." nri* DfoWem cjin be solved, the 
reviewer add*, by mekti^t alvwr va offreem fh*l exoewive fcrroe will not be v&kmU « 
•iry \mc and by living tmlmm an adtqtwie oriefiljitw»iv HafKilioe work. He fHwQ iwtei 
that po\m mwnwn tend te "order nither fhan wk" and, rheiefwc. should rftoeiw 
- iTirninf in^tipervifiTTf civilftns. . 

^e mm "personality confffcl*" was uted to detcribe rctponses (Tom officen ajid 
civiimn*, or th»t there wa« n eh%t distinction with offiwrs fwelinf superior. Such wla- 
non»btp« probably affect p^rfowillTice adverse-ly. bot no specific observations on rhut 
effect were «hcrt«d. Benon«ltt)( conflict* are not viewed a* a crucial mnt becaufe 
they do not alter the very positive views of both officer* «nd civJIian* on hifine ciWf- 
mm. 
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very little or no benefit. Eighty-five percent felt 
more civilians should be hired. They thought 
civilians were most helpful by relieving officers 
for-more critical (Juties; by assisting officers in 
various ways, including writing reports, finger- 
printing and handling prisoners; by providing 
information for action by the officers, and in 
communicating with the public. 

One-third of the officers in charge said civil- 
ians had not caused problems for officers; but 
of those who acknowledged problems, 71 per- 
"^^l^nt were attributed to deficiencies in manage- 
ment practices, 19 percent to personality con- 
flicts and 10 percent to a lack of dedication on 
the part of the civilians. Civilians held similar 
views but also complained of low pay. 

Officers suggested that civilians might be 
more helpful if departmental management prac- 
tices were improved .b^ providing additional 
training, permitting them greater responsibility 
and reducing their workload. 

Cost Considerations 

L Gmts Resmlts 

In transferring jobs from officers to civilians, a 
common goal is IG reduce costs. Nineteen percent 
of the police managers interviewed listed cost sav- 
ing as an objective and 58 percent identified it as a 
realized benefit. Similar views were expressed by 
officers in charge of civilians and by the civilians 
themselves. 

Based on cost data and estimates provided by 
departments, there have been significant savinp, 
Bui these savings often are partially offset by intan- 
gible costs. 

2. Lam^r^nge cost dilf^rentiMk, 

a. Salary Diffewntials. The average annual sal- 
ary for patrolmen was $10,872; the comparable fig- 
ure for civilians in communications, identfications 
and detention jobs was $8,348.3 But there are large: 
local variations. For the 13 cities as a whole, the 
average civilian salaries mnged from 22 to 25 per- 
cent less than that of patrolmen. But within the ci- 
ties, civilian salaries ranged from 10 to 34 percent 
less than patrolmen^saltries. 

b. OvGrhcad cosVdiffcrcntmls, Savings in over- 
head costs — generally meaning fring benefits — also 
seem to be substantial in some cities but negligible 
or nonexistent in others. Although variations in 



^Averufc sjilwry for.putrolrncn i« rhc tverajfc Rfartftif police oflicer sl«ry for ihe 13 
chien. Fw civili»nJ5. the arvenife wjis oNarnoa by jidtling slwrting salarres for the Thrwe 
job type* in »il 13 cttwi md dividing fhe numher pf those job? exisiinf in the citvm. 



employee benefits ^ad in budgeting and accounting 
procedures make detailed comparisons difficult, 
police managers have provided estimates of over- 
head costs for officers and civilians. In general, 
differences have diminished during the last ten - 
years as cities, and particularly the larger depart- 
ments, have begun providing similar benefits for 
police and civilian employees. Even so, overhead 
costs were estimated at 15 percent of salary for ci- 
vilians and at 25 percent for officers — a difference 
of about 10 percent of salary. Thus the total pavings 
— considering salaries plus benefits — from hiring 
civilians would be 29 percent rather than 23 percent 
when only salaries are considered. 

3. Short^VMnge start-up tmts. 

Making generalizations about the costs of train- 
ing patrolmen and civilians is also difficult. Size of 
classes, number of instructors and hours of instruc- 
tion, and duration of training vary greatly. 
Nevertheless, average initial training and equip- 
ment costs have been estimated. 

Training costs for patrolmen include recruit 
salaries, instruction, materials, and employee bene- 
fits but exclmjle ph-the-job training after the formal 
training period. Total costs range from $3,000 to 
$W,tKX), with additional special Training occasional- 
ly following recruit training. A reasonable average 
in the 13 cities is $6,500. In addition, new officers 
are often provided with uniforms, weapons and per- 
ipheral gear such as belts and flashlights. The aver- 
age cost of such equipment ranged from $265 to 
$705 and averaged $500. 

Civilian training costs far les^. While police 
recruit classes last 12 to 2r3 weeks, civilians general- 
ly receive largely on-the-job training, with close 
supervision for one month or less. Except for some 
specialized areas, formal training averages about 
one week and costs — including overhead — jjn esti- 
mated $289. 

Thus, the average start-up cost for a patrolman, 
including formal training, fringe benefits and equip- 
ment, is $7,000. For an average civilian, it is $289-^ 
a savinp of $6,71 1 or 96 percent. Small wonder that 
officers say civilians know little about police work! 
Civilians have not been taught very much. 

However, complaints of any kind from officers 
about civilians were few and minor compared to the 
reported benefits. One, therefore, can ask how seri- 
ous the training problem really is. Departments 
have continued to employ civilians, with or without 
vigorous, formal training programs. There is little 
evidence to prove that civilfens would benefit from 
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training in police work, and even less is known 
about the comparative value of formal vs. on-the- 
job training. It is conceivable that saving are great 
enou#t to warrant continuation of current prac- 
tices. Nevertheless, additional training specific to 
assigned tasks is recommended with the hope of 
improving morale and departmental effectiveness. 

4. Les^ tMiigible md imtMmffible cmtB, 

Police manager^ — pursuing savings in dollars 
and men — apparently have ignored or deempha- 
sized the fact that cost cutting can be expensive in 
the long run. It was the officers in charge and their 
civilian employees who stressed the intangibles. 
And while none considered the problems serious 
enough to outweigh the benefits, the problems do 
have cost ramifications. 

When basic needs — such as competitive sala- 
ries, adequate supervision and training — are not 
met, long-term costs results. These include: 

• lack of job knowledge (a major problem 
identified by managers, officers and civil- 
ians); 

• officer anxieties about the reliability of 
civilians and the degree to which officers 
can depend on them in emergencies; 

• higher civilian attrition rates (causing 
start-up costs to be repeated more often 
in jobs filled by civilians than those filled 
by sworn officers) ;4 

• costs of job supervision; 

• abuse of sick leave, tardiness or other 
costs attributable to undesirable prac- 
tices; and 

• officer concern that the use of civilians 
threatens job security, particularly when 
they fill jobs traditionally available to 
officers for light duty in case of physical 
disability. 

In weighing the cost advantages of usinyg civil- 
ians, such intangible costs should be considered. 
Dollar estimates were not readily available, but in- 
dividual departments shouW be able to calculate 
such costs based on existing experience and refine 
the estimate after gaining more experience. 



^CrviKimn jitiriHdn — the mnmtl number of pcnoni leavinf (hcrr jobs for my reason 
incWinf rcnrcmeiTl. dividod by the number uf penon* tmlding tho*« job* — varied 
grenftly . Some of rhc ten depurtTnciTt^i providiiw jnfwnwttOT haw raleR of »ro to 10 
percent in 1^2 and 1971; but mhen hod mtei oMO to 160 pweentT powibly bwaute of 
lirw p«y, poor )ob wsctirify, inadequate screening and rewtvd factors. Under shnlkr 
circumstances, tttrition among ofRoen mi^i be ssorretpondin^y hiiJt. In 1972, how- 
ever, rhc miTrtlon rale ■moni metTopoIiian police dep«rtTnents wai only 5 perperrt^ 
nccording to djitn cnlcutatfld from flo/roe.Bffnonn©/ Ptna^* in LocMi ano Sfeife Gov- 
cmmcmn, wntien by the Intcmirtioiml A^wocimion of Chiefs of Police and PoJice 
Foiindwiion in coopcrwtion with (he Ediiotlionai Tcfting Service, published by Police 
FoundatioTi , 1973 , pp . 67.68 . 
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C. Community Service Officera 

h WhMtCSO'San. 

CSOs differ from "other civilians employed in 
that they generally are young men and are recruit- 
ed, in part, with the aim of interesting them in po- 
lice careers and of improving police/community 
relations. The CSOs — called '*cadets" or ''commu- 
nity aides" in some areas — assume some duties 
commonly handled by police officers or that they 
wouldl handle if time were available. (Tasks are list- 
ed in Table 3, jmge 10.) In all cities studied, CSOs 
were p^id employees who were unarmed, had dif- 
ferent uniforms than police officers and had no spe- 
cial powers of arrest. Generally, a high school de- 
gree was not required and candidates with misde- 
meanor records were accepted. 

Many CSQ programs are experimental and not 
integrated into long-range plans of the police de- 
partment. Even a demonstration of job skills and 
satisfaction of other entry requirements did not 
guarantee that the CSOs would become recruits or 
officers; although in one program studied the de- 
partment has the option of making them sworn 
officers without satisfying any additional forma! 
entrance requirements. 

The following major findings related to the CSO 
program are discussed in greater detail in Appendix 
B. 

• Police managers' objectives .in hiring 
CSOs were to improve police&ommuni- 
ty relations, ^relieve officers m selected 
tasks and identify potentiaf recruits. 
They believed that these ghj^ctives were 
met to a reasonable and, in some cases, a 
substantial degree. 

• Both officers in charge and CSOs felt the 
major progmm benefits were in police/ 
community relations, assistance to 
sworn officers, identifying recruits, 
providing CSOs with educational oppor- 
tunities and the possibility of careers in 
police work. 

• Few problems were experienced with 
CSOs and most w^re considered minor 
by their officer-supervisors. 

• Seventy-five percent of the officers 
thought more CSOs should be hired; 
most officers recommended CSOs re- 
ceive additional training and responsibil- 
ities. 



• More than three-fourths of the officers in 
charge thought more CSO performed 
very well over a wide variety of tasks. 
None felt tasks were poorly performed. 

• CSOs enjoyed working with the officers; 
almost 80 percent felt the officers were 
very helpful and supportive. 

• Both officers and CSOs found communi- 
ty reaction to CSOs very positive; ap-'^^ 
proximately 70 percent of the CSOs felt 
their families, friends and neighbors 
approved of their involvement in police 
work while 30 . percent thought some 
approved and some disapproved. 

• Both officers and CSOs thought there 
were deficiencies in CSO training. CSOs 
should have more practical training in 
report writing and other tasks. 



• Advantages of the program^for the CSOs 
were in the training for a police career 
and the educational opportunities. 

/ • The average cost of employing CSOs 

was 49 percent less than that for employ- 
ing patrolmen. 

The future of CSO ' programs is uncertain. 
Despite their being viewed as ^nerally successful 
by the participating officers and CSOs, some on- 
^ing programs are not being continued witihin po- 
lice departments; and the characteristics and objec- 
tives of those that are being institutionalized mtim 
departments are subject to modification. More de- 
tailed information on the CSO programs that were 
reviewed is given in Appendix B and an example of 
a successful CSO program appears in the following 
chapter. 
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III. SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORTS 



A. Introduction 

The ^neralizations in the previous chapter can 
be applied across job types and CSO programs. The 
strong endorsement for civilians by police manag- 
ers and officers were uniformly distributed (as were 
the infrequent complaints). 

However, some individual job types or pro- 
grams were viewed as outstanding successes or fail- 
ures by the police managers. Outstanding successes 
were defined as those in which man^ement objec- 
tives were fully met or exceeded, officers were en- 
thusiastic about the support and wanted more civil- 
ians hired, and the department assumed responsibil- 
ity for paying the bills. Unsuccessful efforts were 
defined as those jobs or programs that had been 
terminated and were considered to have been no 
benefit to the department. All had been in effect at 
least a year and a half. 

The key element in successful programs is the 
quality of police management; i.e., managers care- 
fully planned and implemented civilian employment 
in accordance with the guidelines set forth in Chap- 
ter IV. 

Successes also were tied to the larger personnel 
system of the department or city. Pay scales were 
competitive with other city salaries for employees 
with similar qualifications. The department had a 
reasonable input into canvassing, screening and 
selection criteria. Job descriptions were unamibi- 
guousand civilian and sworn officer responsibilities 
and prerogatives were carefully differentiated. Ca- 
reer and educational opportunities were provided. 
Formal training and close supervision were careful- 
ly planned and implemented. 

In the case of flie unsuccessful efforts, virtually 
none of the characteristics of the outstanding suc- 
cesses were present. Training and supervision were 
either absent or negligible. 

Two cases X)f successful employment of civilian 
and two unsuccessful efforts are described below. 
The descriptions are brief but highlight points be- 
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lieved helpful to departments considering hiring ci- 
vilians or experiencing problems in their utilization. 

B. A Success: Comifiunications 

One department employs civilians as telephone 
opertors whp screen calls refer them to appropri- 
ate city agencies, or, in the case of requests for po- 
lice service, collect and transmit information to 
officer dispatchers. They also receive and transmit 
teletype messages. 

Many^civilians are employed and the program 
has been operating for several years. The depart- 
ment provides the qualifying requirements and job 
descriptions; a competitive pay scale was estab- 
lished by the city; the job is part of a city-wide Civil 
Service career program with periodic pay incre- 
ments and an attractive fringe benefits package, in- 
cluding educational opportunities, life and health 
insurance, annual and sick leave. A civilian union 
shop steward system serves as^^mutually beneficial 
tool for handling poHicre management and employee 
work relations. Advanced training has been system- 
atically scheduled, and adequate officer supervision 
is provided on each shift. 

The attrition rate has been about 10 percent 
annually; of that 4 percent were removed by police 
management action, 4 percent were reassfgned by 
employee request, and 2 percent left for further 
education. 

There were some minor but annoying (to nian- 
agement) problems, such as oncall civilians failing 
to report in emergencies. Generally, however, the 
police managers were very satisfied with the civil- 
ians in communications. 

A Success: CSO Program 

In one city, a CSO program was initiated with 
LEAA support. After several years, it was consid- 
ered successful and important enough to be funded 
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entirely by the city. The department's main objec- 
tive was to free officers from routine report taking, 
allowing them more time for public services, pre- 
ventive patrol and surveillance — but at a lower total 
cost to the department. A secondary objective was 
to solicit prospective recruits by encouraging CSOs 
to consider a police career. 

The program design and planning stages 
evolved over three years before any CSOs were 
placed in the field. During that time, the department 
determined what duties were actually performed by 
officers and what proportion of their time was de- 
voted to each. Cost/benefits were analyzed to deter- 
mine which of the most time-consuming tasks could 
be performed by the CSOs. Basically, these con- 
sisted of report taking in nondangerous situations 
that did not require police powers or unusual tech- 
nical or physical ability. 

The entrance qualifications for CSOs were the 
same as for recruits except for age (i.e., CSOs are 
eligible at 18 years of age and recruits at 21), and the 
training was the standard basic training for recruits. 

The program began with a small number of 
CSOs. A careful demarcation of CSO duties from 
those of police officers was made and emphasized. 
CSO uniforms were distinct from those of police- 
men. 

At first, officers resisted the young CSOs, but 
within a year and a half, not only accepted their 
help but urged that more be hired. By that time, 
there were more than twice as many CSOs and they 
included both young men and women. Employment 
.of women CSOs was not resisted by the sworn 
officers. The department expects to add several 
CSOs per year for an indefinite period. 

CSO duties also have expanded from report 
writing to include, essentially, all duties performed 
by officers except those requiring arrest power or 
pertaining to homicide investi^tions. Except for 
weapons, CSOs have all equipment provided offi- 
cers, including a police car. They are completely 
integrated into police field and office operations and 
have the same shift assignments as officers. Almost 
all are regularly in the field, under supervision of 
the same shift sergeant who supervises sworn pa- 
trol officers. 

^- CSO candidates are canvassed, screened and 
selected jointly by the department and the city. Al- 
though their basic salfries are 27 percent less than 
those of patrolmen, the CSOs operate under the 
city Civil Service System and receive the same ben- 
efits as other civilians, including educational oppor- 
tunities. Educational advancement is encouraged 



by ihe department and utilized successfully by the 
CSOs. Practically all attrition is due to CSOs be- 
coming police officers in their own dep^ctment. 
CSOs as a source of recruits, originally a secondary 
objective, is now considered as important as cost 
saving and improvements in public service. 

Neither management nor the officers mentioned 
any problems with the program or the CSOs. 

It should be added, however, that there was 
neither a large poor nor a large minority population 
in the city. Most residents were in the middle-in- 
come class. Police management felt that police/ 
community relations were good. These characteris- 
tics are not representative of most large U.S. cities. 
Nevertheless, management's careful attention to 
the details of planning and implementation is con- 
sidered the major factor in the success of the CSO 
program. Reasonably similar CSO performance and 
police officer acceptance were experienced in sev- 
eral larger cities with less affluent and large minority 
populations where managers employ many of the 
same practices. 

D, An Unsuccessful Effort: 
Communicaticns 

In. this case, a modest number of civilian dis- 
patchers had been hired over a period of many 
years. Police officers were also employed as dis- 
patchers and considered the. employment of civilian 
dispatchers a mistake. There were believed to be no 
benefits to the department, and the program was 
terminated by not replacing retiring civilians. 

Civilian dispatchers at that time were required 
to have a Federal Communications Commission li- 
cense to operate the police radios; they were re^ 
sponsible for receiving requests for police service 
and dispatching officers. Employed under city Civil 
Service regulations, they received increments in 
pay and fringe benefits as any other city employees. 
But they were given no training, never learned 
much about police operations, and operated essen- 
tially without supervision from their absentee su- 
pervisor — a c ag ^Jn who spent most of his time in 
the fiqld. Offiq^^mplained that the civilians too*: 
tfo Id^^to c^Brmnicate needed information and 
'didmSi l^ve the officers^ interests at heart. Officers 
resente^i#Jcing orders from civilians, and some ci- 
vilians^re fired because of conflicts with officers. 

In describing that past program, the police 
manager, while feeling it was an unquestionable 
failure then, had mixed feelings about the current 
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prcmpccts for employing civilians as dispatchers.! 
Yd:, he felt that with appropriate training ir K)lice 
communications and procedures and with ^/ropcr 
supervision, civilians could do the job. That manag- 
er suggested two months of formal trainir^ in com- 
munications and police procedures, and six weeks 
of on-the-job service under very close supervision. 

E. An Unsuceesiful Effort: Dttention 

Civilian jailers were hired in one city to process 
prisoners, check their state of health and feed them, 
respond to telephone inquiries and serve as turn- 



*TTie diftp«tcheT po«t Iras supervisory characteristics in th«t the 
dispatcher may instruct sergeants, lieutenants and captains to 
resp0nd to calls for service; such '*orders" might be resented by 
these mid-Jevel sworn officers. 



keys. No formal selection criteria or job description 
was established, pay was very low, but the job was 
under Civil Service and jailers received the same 
benefits as other city employees. No training was 
provided. 

Numerous problems were encountered, includ- 
ing excessive absences, drunkenness on duty, and 
the presence of unauthorized persons in the jail. In 
addition, a felon could not be moved from his cell 
without a police officer being present, which re- 
duced the value of the program. 

Because of a 100 percent attrition rate and the 
poor performance of the jailers, the civilian job was 
terminated after a year and a half. Police officers 
now serve as jailers. Althougji dissatisfied with the 
experience, the police manager was convinced that 
if there were appropriate qualifying criteria, and 
selection procedures, and if duties were carefully 
defined and explained, civilians could do the job. 
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IV. GUIDELINES AND DECISION FACTORS IN USING 

CIVILIANS 



A. Introduction 

Basic but critical guidelines for using civilians 
in police work can be drawn from the experiences 
of departments visited during this study. One over- 
riding guideline is that the introduction or modifica- 
tion of civilian roles should be carefully planned, 
initiated and managed. 

This chapter sets forth some considerations for 
deciding whether to hire civilians. These are based 
on specific oflFxer and civilian responses about 
problems reported repeatedly. For departments 
experiencing problems with present civilian em- 
ployees, the guidelines should su^st ways of 
avoiding or reducing them. 

Giving emphasis to problems and benefits does 
not mean, however, that employing civilians is 
risky. Both officer supervisors and police managers 
consider the problems small in comparison with the 
benefits. The problems are raised only to induce 
caution in deciding whether to hire civilians, and to 
help avoid problems that have occurred occasional- 
ly in the past. 

B, Should Civilians be Hired? 

Planning should begin with an analysis of 
whether civilians should be hired at all. This is a ma- 
jor policy decision requiring the attention of senior 
department personnel and, frequently, policy mak- 
ers otitside the department. Such an analysis should 
siddrBss questions of (1) the legality of usii^ civil- 
ians a« planned, (2) potential disruption of service, 
(3) labor availability, and (4) costs. (Co«t analysis 
should not only focus on direct costs such as sala^- 
ries, but also consider costs of overhead, fringe 
benefits and the effect on overall department per- 
formance.) 

AH departments visited have persevered in 
their decisions to hire civilians despite problems 
and occasional failures. But most of the depart- 



ments had more than 100 sworn officers. Smaller 
departments need to consider whether they can 
afford the level of supervision and training re- 
quired, particularly in the early stages of employing 
civilians. 

C. The Need For Planning 

In 1967 the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice report- 
ed after extensive surveys the following: 

Eaeh study and every expert agreed that, with some 
notable exceptions, city police forces arc not well-or- 
ganized and mflni^ged. The same two failuirs were cit- 
ed uirivenally as the curcial ones; The failure to devel- 
op career administrators, and the failure to u«e the 
techniques and accruire the resources that experts on 
the subject prescribe. . .the commission believes that 
adoption in practice of the recognized principles of 
good organization and management is a matter of great 



urgency 



Although our study found notable exceptions, 
there still appears to be much truth in those assess- 
ments. 

D. The Planning Proctsi at a (Slanee 

In brief, the planning process should : 

• formulate explicit statements on 
gaals and objectives motivating 
move toward civilianization; 

• identify tasks and duties that could be 
assigned to civilians; and 

• set limits on the size and scope ofSrn 
civilian activity. 

These prerequisites provide the basie^policy for 
detailed planning of such matters as detailed job 
descriptions, supervision and working arrangements 



the 
the 



'prexidiernrs O»nimii*ion on Urw EnfiJrcemcnt and AdTninlstnitftj'n of Justice. The 
Omihims of Oime m a Ftms Sochty, Wa«hiiiiton. D.C., U.S. Ckrvemvnefvl Pritrlinf 
Office. Febni«ry I%7. p. 113. 
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to integrate civilians into the department, and per- 
sonnel issues involving hiring procedures, pay 
schedules, benefit packages, employee organiza- 
tions, job. ti^iningand development. 

In imptementing or modifying plans to use civil- - 
ians, particular attention should be given to (1) can- 
vassing, (2) screening and selection, (3) training, (4) 
initial acclimatization of civilians to officers and 
vice versa, and (5) supervision. Finally, monitoring 
and evaluation activities should be instituted. 

How to think about and resolve such problems 
.are among the issues treated in the following guide- 
lines. 

E. Guidelines 

An overriding guideline in any modification of 
police operations is that it should be carefully 
planned, initiated and managed. Most managers are 
aware of this need, but they frequently do not have 
the experience or resources to respond to it. 

L Planning for the use of civilians 

Planning includes establishing the general poli- 
cy to be followed in using civilians, developing spe- 
cific designs for their use and analyzing the feasibil- 
ity of actually using the civilians as proposed. 

a. Establishing general policies. Since the 
changeover of certain jobs from officerswto civilians 
usually represents a major shift in a department's 
policies, these policies should be established before 
initiating the changes. Specific issues to be resolved 
are: 

• what are the department's goals or 
objectives in using civilians; 

• which tasks should be considered appro- 
priate or inappropriate for civilains; and 

• how much of the department's resources 
should be utilized by civilians? 

In general, the purpose and scope of employing ci- 
vilians needs to be determined before extensive 
planning should be initiated . 

(1) Goals and objectives: Common goals and 
objectives for utilizing civilians have been identified 
earlier and include: 

• freeing officers for other tasks; 

• cost savings; 

improving community relations; and 

• improving service. 

Based on the experiences of cities employing 
civilians, these appear to be valid and achievable 
goals. It should be noted, however, that the stated 
. objectives have frequently differed from perceived 
benefits. Also, the degree of achievement varies 

% 
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when considered from the viewpoints of the city, 
department or officers. 

Identification of goals need not require exten- 
sive analysis or study. The goals can be derived by 
considering how the use of civilians could reduce 
major departmental pressures. In any case, the 
objectives should be stated in a form that uses spe- 
cific measures and permits the department to deter- 
mine to what extent they are achieved. For exam- 
ple, the first two goals mentioned above could be 
stated in these forms: 

• to increase the number of officer man- 
f hours available for on-the-street assign- 
ments by a certain amount; and 

• to reduce total salary plus overhead 
costs by a certain percentage. 

(2) Determining tasks to be performed: The 
goals or objectives selected will dictate the tasks for 
civilians. A department should consider which 
tasks are likely to support the adopted goals and 
objectives which are feasible for civilians to per- 
form and how much and what kind of training is 
required. For example, the use of civilians in identi- 
fication operations or detention facilities may re- 
duce costs, but may not help resolve an on-the- 
street community relations problem . 

Several cities have hired consultant firms to 
identify tasks that could be performed by civilians. 
Other cities have convened special task forces for 
this purpose, and still others have had police or city 
officials perform the review. The task analysis nee4 
not be exhaustive or time consuming. Experienced 
officers can be asked to list activities, the amount of 
time they take and which tasks or parts of the tasks 
could be handled by civilians. 

If only a few civilians and a single job type are 
involved, the task analysis can normally be accom- 
plished internally. But if a large number of positions 
are affected, a comprehensive study of the entire 
department by outside personnel may be warrant- 
ed. 

(3) Number of civilians to be employed: The 
number of civilians to be used depends on such fac- 
tors as: 

• task analysis results; 

• emergency requirements; and 

• temporary duty requirement for officers. 
A task analysis will identify the maximum number 
of civilians that could be used. But, for general poli- 
cy reasons, the maximum may be unacceptable to 
the department. 

For example, since civilians cannot legally or 
adequately respond to some law enforcement emer- 
gencies, departments should establish the minimum 
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number of officers required to handle such cont/n^ 
gencies and set a specific limit on the number of 
jobs that can be filled by civilians. One department 
said it considers 25 percent a ''safe" proportion of 
civilians to total personnel but what is appropriate 
for one city may not be for another. Departments 
should also seriously consider the need for a sworn 
officer reserve available for emergencies. 

One way to determine an appropriate figure is 
to calculate how many times such emergencies have 
occurred, how many officers were put on the street 
under what conditions, and what the effect of hav- 
ing 10, 15 or 20 percent fewer officers available 
would have been. An agency should consider its 
experience and the experiences of other police de- 
partments in "deciding how many civilians to em- 
ploy, and thus make a decision only after carefully 
weighing all obtainable information." (See Tables 4 
and 5 in Chapter I for data on how many civilians 
the 13 cities employ and in what jobs.) 

Another factor to consider is the number of- 
officers who — temporarily or permanently — can* be 
assigned to only those tasks being considered for 
civilians. For' example, several departments use 
such positions for officers recovering from injuries 
or otherwise unsuited for on-the-streei assign- 
ments. 

The following table presents an overview of the 
policy issues and considerations helpful to the plan- 
ning procedures. 

TABLE 6; Planning Summary 



Policy Issues Consideriitions 



1 . Goals and Objectives a. Freeing officers for other tasks 

b. Cost savings 

c. Improving community relations 

d. Improving service 

2. Tasks to be Performed a. Goals selected 

b. Tiisk analysis 

3. Number of Civilians \o be a- Task analysis results 
Employed b. Emergencies 

c. Temporary duty for officers 



b. Specifics of planning. The general policies 
on objectives, tasks and numbers provide a basis 
for developing detailed plans for using civilians. 
*Such plans help avoid difficulties experienced by 
departments that did not think ahead to how civil- 
ians would be obtained and integrated into the de- 
partment, or how they would perform their duties, 
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Spedfic items toxonsider include the following: 

(1) Job description: Detailed job descriptions - 
should be developed for use in canvassing and 
screening potential employees. They should specify 
the duties, criteria to be used in screening, selecting 
arid evaluating candidates, and special skills re- 
quired. Appendix A provides Several sample job 
descriptions; the range of duties assigned to civil- 
ians in the 13 cities was given in Chapter I. As can 
be noted by comparing the job descriptions and lists 
of duties, definitions for a given job vary from city 
to city. 

.(2) integration and supervision of civilians in 
the department: One of the most critical factors to - 
weigh is how civilians will interact ^vith the depart- 
ment's other operations and employees;^Examples 
of this kind of consideration are as follows. 

• Since the civilians are an integral lin|^ in 
law enforcemenf^^itjes^ and- since, 
interaction with civilifiis witl be a new or • 
rare experience foT%ost officersv uew 
procedures' are often needed to allow 
them to carry out their joint business. 

• Police procedures that may be second 
nature to the officers must be spelled out 
for civilians to avoid initial and unneces- 
sary conflicts.- 

• The hierarchial command relationships 
among officers generally do not include 
civilians and. consequently, cannot be 
depended upon to resolve problems. 
New supervisory procedures may thus 
be necessary, and officers may need ad- 
ditional skills for which special supervi- 
sorial training should be provided. For 
example, officers said that it took more 
time to supervise civilians and^hat such 
management matters as scheduling were 
more difficult because civilians operated 
jjnder a different set of personnel proce- 
dures. Implementing the recommenda- 
tions in the training guidelines, which 
follow, will reduce such problems. 

• Problems in developing and implement- 
ing programs for civilians are most likely 
to center in middle ^management. 
Officers directly below top-level 



-For example, civilian dispatchers will m^t Snvc the squftd cnr experience officer 
dispntchers bring to*tlTe job and. therefore, mu'.t be thoroughly familiarized wl!b types 
of calls, inicrrofaiion techniques, characicrihticv of differcnl arc*i> (.>f the city, etc- 
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management^ often find it difficult to in- 
terpret the desires of their superiors un- 
less there is extensive contact between 
the two. The ideas are usually such a 
radical departure from those commonly 
employed, that middle-level managers 

• are likely to misinterpret guidelines and 
instructions. They in turn then transmit 
erroneous guidelines and instructions to 
the officers and eivilains below them. 
Middle-level managers must be involved 
and informed to the point that they un- 
derstand clearly the intent of their supe- 
riors. A few concise words of instruction 
are not adequate for such a major insti- 
tutional change. 4 However, monitoring 
civilian experiences and those of their 
officer-supervisors permits top-level 
officials to determine whether the pro- 
gram is proceeding as intended. 
Monitoring guidelines appear later in this 
chapter. 

(3) Employee consideration: A variety, of per- 
sonnel and job-related issues must be considered in 
developing a plan for using civilians. Among these 
are the following: 

• Hiring Procedures: The department 
should review established procedures 
for hiring civilians to ensure that its 
needs will be met. Several departments 
have had to alter established procedures 
to ensure qualified applicants are ob- 
tained and adequate quality control over 
the selection process is maintained 
must be developed. 

• Pay Schedules: Pay schedules should 
reflect local labor market conditions, as 
well as rates in other departments, and 

^ not be established on a piecemeal basis. 
As noted earlier, low pay is a frequent 
complaint of civilians and identified as a 
source of high attrition rates. 



The terms top- jmd middle-level manafemcnt are purpo«Iy ambi|pous here. The 
terms «rc related to » concept of hierarchial stnicture. The exact identification of 
whether a captain, for example, is part of top- or middle-level mflnafemenl depends to 
some degree on the department s size and theory of operations, fcnit probably more 
imponantly on the kinds of policy decisions the officer Is empowered to make. Each 
department thai has not had a major rcorfi\nizati«n in the pnst few years mutt know 
who IS considered in top- and middle -level manafcment In case of doubt, the chief 
decides 

"^Over the years, many instructions have been Siven to ofBcers with a wink, imer- 
prcted as "This is a pro forma instruaion which you don'l have to tsk« loo seriously.'* 
If top-level ofYiciais "re scriouiily interested in brincinK civilians into their dcpart- 
meni. they must make it clear all down the Ime thai rney arc not winking. Given the 
incentives, rewards and punishment systems in police departnKnt. most officers will 
be responsive tf they understand the real intent. If top-level oflficiaU arc not serious 
about hinng civilians in The types f jobs and program described rn this p«per. they 
should not try It is likelv to cost loo much in departmental disniption to warrant rhc 
siivmgs 



• Employee Categories and Organizatiom: 
In most cities , civilians and officers oper- 
ate under different personnel structures. 
One group is under a Civil Service struc- 
ture or Merit System and the other is 
not; or one has a union and the other 
not. 5 The department needs to be aware 
of these differences and accommodate 
them to avoid conflicts and to effectively 
manage civilian activities. 

• Benefit Packages: The guidelines for pay 
schedules should apply to sick leave, 
vacation, retirement and other fringe 
benefits. 

• Jab Dcvc/opment: Training should not 
be restricted to the tasks being per- 
formed, but should extend into other law 
enforcement areas to allow civilians to 
interact with those areas more effective- 
ly. As noted previously, lack of knowl- 
edge concerning their job is a major 
problem associated with the use of , civil- 
ians. While many of these problems can 
be resolved by improved screening, 
selection and initial training procedures, 
it appears essential to provide continued 
job .'training. At present, most depart- 
ments provide outgoing training only for 
officers. 

c. Feasibility analysis. After plans for using 
civilians are developed, they should be reviewed to 
make sure they will work and achieve the depart- 
ment's objectives. The review, which can usually 
be handled by the department's own resources, 
should consider the following issues: 

• Legality: Plans should be reviewed by 
legal staffs to ensure that use of civilians 
will notconflict with established laws or 
policies.^ Several cities restrict the type 



^T^e conlTlsting experiences of two departments with unionized civilians should be 
instructive. Both cases involved nslativcly minor |Hnablems relatvd to civilian taitii- 
ness, excessive absences or breiik periods, or readrng nonwork-relaled mitt«rf«lB dur- 
inf slack periods. The civilians were unhappy with maroiiememt decision* and actions 
and contacted their union reprtsentxlives. In one dcp«rtment rn«n«|einent and civil- 
ians discussed the Issues openly and, xftcf some five and tikeriracned a satisfactory 
solution. In (he other city, matnapement's views prevarlod, but (he Rianimer apparently 
did not realize or wis not tola that the enipiofiees, tftei: undentantnnf rtie facts, 
agreed that his decisions and actions were lustified. He is probably stifl concerned 
about the union threat to manavement prarofatives. 

These two examples demonstrate the imporUnce of feedbwck. In the early states of 
union/jpana«ement relations, both fnmps benefit from feedback that clarifies and 
pemrfts an underxtandinf of each other's perceptions and needs. The use of structured 
interviews by persons outside (he police depwrtnteitts may be helpful as loni as both 
management and civilians are satisfied the approach is objective and fair. Not all feed- 
back will support both management and civilian views, but at least each will know 
more precisely what the probfem rs. Often pWblems lend to feed cm anxiety and ifrw- 
ranee. 

^An officer reviewer suites ted in reviewing a draft of this report that a sworn officer 
should always be on duty m piecinct houses since citizens often come in to surrender 
—or circumstances occur that could lead to their arrest— and civilians could not tef>U« 
ly take action. 
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of police activities that civilians*can per- 
form. For example, some city codes 
state that a civilian cannot give an order 
to a sworn officer, eliminating the mt of 
civilians and dispatchers. 

• Potential Disruptions: Officers and 
police managers should review the plan 
to identify areas of potential disruptions 
in service or personnel relationships. In 
particular, potential supervisors and lat- 
eral employees should review the plans 
to verify that proposed job procedures 
appear appropriate. 

• Labor Availability: Departments should 
determine if potential employees are 
available. Because of special skills re- 
quired or the low salaries offered, sever- 
al departments have hmi difficulty ob- 
taining qualified candidates. 

• Cost Analysis: At a minimum, a cost 
analysis should be done comparing sala- 
ries, benefits, supervision, training and 
equipment costs for Civilians and partic- 
ularly if a^ policy objective is ta reduce 
overall costs or make more money avail- 
able to hire additional officers. Items that 
can be considered in a cost analysis are 
discussed in Chapter II. As discussed 
previously, using civilians can result in 
reductions in salary^ overhead and start- 
up costs, but intangible costs may offset 
some of these savings. 

2. Impkmentation 

The following discussion identifies critical 
apects of the implementation process and presents 
guidance on how it can be carried out. 

a. Hiring civilians. Hiring procedures will vary 
from city to city and from job to job. Generally, 
there are three steps: 

(I) Canvassing: Local labor market conditions 
tend to determine how mudi effort is required to 
find suitable candidates for employment. Suggested 
measures, which departments have used success- 
fully, include the following: 

• Circulating job announcements which 
clearly identify characteristics required 
of candidates, criteria to be used in se- 
lecting employees, duties to be per- 
formed and personnel benefits. (Samples 
given in Appendix A.) 

• Identifying target groups to receive the 
announcements, such as neighborhoods, 
ethnic groups or skill categories. 



* 

• Using existing employment channels, 
such as city or police departnient per- 
sonnel, to circulate job announcements. 
This reduces costs and draws on person- 
nel familiar with hiring procedures. 

• Using news media, organia^ations and 
institutions to obtain general distribution 
or contact selected target groups. 

In ope city where there were insufficient candi- 
dates for an identification job requiring certain 
skills, the department organized a training session 
to develop the needed skills in potential candidates. 
Canvassing then concentrated on identifying people 
who could be trained. 

(2) Screening: Job announcements usually arc 
designed to solicit more candidaftes than required. It 
may be necessary, therefore, to establish gross 
screening criteria, such as general ability tests, job 
experience, or demonstrated skills. 

At a minimum, police records should be exam- 
ined to verify that the candidates do not have an 
unacceptable record. Among the cities studied, lax- 
ity in background checks sometimes resulted in hir- 
ing personnel who were later found to have unac- 
ceptable records and were subsequently fired. This 
undermines officer confidence in the newly hired 
civilians. A second or more detailed screening can 
then be used to select among qualified applicants. 

Screening criteria should be stat^ unambi- 
guously, related directly to job requirements and be 
administered uniformly. Where criteria do not ex- 
ist, a department has no basis for eliminating un- 
qualified candidates and subsequently experiences 
performance problems and high attrition rates. 
Even some civilians feel that more civilians Should 
be hired only if job qualifications are either raised^ 
or better enforced. 

Most departments have found that it is useful to 
do the following: 

• Allow a police or city personnel depart- 
ment to conduct the initial or gross 
screening using criteria approved by the 
police department. 

• Have police department personnel par- 
ticipate in the final screening and employ 
police department criteria. The screen- 
ing could involve either tests or inter- 

. views by officers. 

• Conduct a standard background and 
security check. 

• Maintain a pool of screened candidates 
to draw upon as replacements are re- 
quired. 
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(3) SGhction: Screening should produce a list 
of acceptable candidates from which employees 
will be selected. The immediate supervisor should 
at least have authority to reject candidates and, if 
possible, responsibility for all final selections. As in 
screening, the supervisor should have preesta- 
blished criteria related to job needs. 

b. Training. Training is one of the most com- 
monly identified weaknesses of current civilian 
programs. Most departments oflfer a minimal 
amount of pre-job or classroom training — from 
none to less than a week— and depyend on on-the- 
job training. This may save money initially, but in 
some cases the long-ran]^ deficiencies may offset 
the initial savings. Initial training should be geared 
to the complexity of the tasks to be performed. 
Several days to several months might be required, 
part of which could be on-the-job training. Some 
fundamental guidelines are as follows: 

• Explicit job orientation is normally re- 
quired to acquaint new employees with 
administrative and organizational proce- 
dures, such as security measures. All 
employees need to be told the specific 
things they can'and cannot do. 

• Initial training should cover two areas: 
^ general background information about 

police work and technical training for 
the job. The former should include: de- 
scriptions of what police officers do and 
how the civilians' work relate to other 
units in the department and outside 
agencies (riding on patrol would be use- 
ful to acquaint civilians with on-the- 
street police activities); federal, state 
and local laws and ordinances affecting 
civilians' work; the differences between 
their functions and those of officers; a 
^preview of the physical conditions in 
which they will be working; and special 
scheduling requirements. Ample oppor- 
tunity should be provided for discussion 
questions. 

• Supervisors should provide detailed de- 
scriptions of what each job entails, with 
major emphasis on operations the civil- 
ians will perform. 

• Civilians should be introduced to the 
materials they will work with and trained 
to use them. For example, forms should 
not only be shown and their importance, 
explained, but an idea about the frequent, 
cy with which they are used should be 



given. Completion of forms should be 
demonstrated, and the civilians should 
practice obtaining the required informa- 
tion and filling out the forms. In the case 
of communications, civilians should be 
given practice with real taped examples 
of the most 5;ommon types of inquiries 
and the appropriate responses. They 
need to be instructed about those condi- 
tions under which they should or need 
. not check with their supervisors. The 
same principle of demonstration and 
practice applies to each job type. The 
fingerprint technician needs to see a 
demonstration of fingerprinting tech- 
niques, classification and search proce- 
dures and be given practice in them; the 
civilian jailer needs similar coaching and 
practicjB in processing, searching and 
subduing subjects representing prison- 
ers. These are all areas where officers 
complain about civilian inadequacy and 
in which civilians complain that they 
received no initial training. 

• Training with testing is necessary for sit- 
uations where employees arc performing 
duties unique to the job and law enforce- 
ment. Most people can lock a door, but 
locking a cell block is not a common 
experience. 

• On-the-job trainiiTi^.should be supervised 
by experiencea^personnel with back-up 
support available in case of emergen- 
cies. 

• On-the-jjob training should continue until 
the employee can demonstrate total 
command of the job in a wide range of 
situations. 

• Training should be directed towards 
achieving testable skills and should re- 
sult in some form of formal recognition 
or certification. 

• Procedures should exist for periodically 
updating and extending the training. 

c. Introducing the use of civilians to the de- 
partment and public. Departments have found 
both resistance to, and disruption from, the intro- 
duction of civilians into police work. As noted in 
Chapter II, officers may initially resent elimination 
of job slots and feel uncomfortable in dealing with 
civilians. Citizens have sometimes had the latter 
reaction when encountering a civilian where they 
expected to find a police officer. However, these 
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problems decrease as people become more accus- 
tomed to the situation. From personnel interviews, 
it appears to take 6 to 18 months for officers and ci- 
vilian employees to accept each other. 

Several departments have found that by phas- 
ing and piftjlicizing the introduction of civilians, 
many start-up problems can be eliminated. Among 
the possibilities are: 

• Using news media, community organiza- 
tions and existing institutions to publi- 
cize the program. 

• Informing officers of plans to use civil- 
ians, the reasons for using them and how 
officers can b'enefit from their use. 

• Introducing civilians to officers with 
whom they will deal prior to their assum- 
ing assigned duties. 

• Introducing civilians singly or in small 
groups so as not to overwhelm the offi- 
cers or iridicate a larger influx of civil- 
ians, than is bccuririg. 

d. Supervising oivil^ns. Even after civilians 
are certified to perforrg^^h^duties on an independ- 
ent basis, officer supervfsion and backup is essential 
because: 

• emergencies call for additional law en- 
forcement skills that civilians may not 
have or be empowered to exercise; 

• situations occur in ,whjch a person — citi- 
zen or other officer— refuses to cooper- 
ate with the civilian, and a supervising 
officer may be needed to carry out the 
duty or arbitrate the problem; and 

• by maintaining officer supervision, the 
department maintains primary control 
and responsibility for the function and 
maintains a reserve capability to per- 
form the job. 

3. Monitoring and evsiluation. 

. Qose monitoring and evaluation are essential 
during the first year or two of using civilians to de- 
tect problerris, verify that program designs are 
being implemented and determine if objectives and 
goals are being achieved. 

a. Monitoring. Regular monitoring of employ- 
ee activities and opinions provides an excellent 
source of information for a continuing review of the 
use of civilians. Among measures that departments 
cart use for monitoring are: costs, job capability, 
observed performance, job satisfaction, superviso- 
ry satisfaction and frequency and intensity of prob- 
lems. Such information can be obtained from exist- 



ing records or random interviews with supervisors, 
civilians and officers working with other civilians. 
Pertinent records include: payrolls, overhead costs, 
logs used to record office activity or problems — 
particularly citizen complaints or personnel griev- 
ances and^duty assignments. For example, the per- 
sonnel records can be used to monitor job stability 
and attrition rates. 

Another source of useful information is the exit 
interview wi;h employees leaving the department. 
Procedural surest ions for the interview include: 

• Have a management representative, ide- 

• ally some discreet and objective person 
outside the department who would be 
likely to be trusted by everyone in- 
volved, debrief them. 

• Find out why they are leaving, what 
problems they have experienced with 
civilians or officers and what recommen- 
dations they have for improving condi- 
tions in the department. 

• Use a structured questionnaire with 
questions similar to those used in the 
study for the officer-in-charge and civil- 
ian job surveys shown in Appendix C. 
Surveys based on such inquiries provide 
needed information quickly and eco- 
nomically. They should be modified for a 
department's specific needs, but should 
include an omnibus question at the end 
to obtain statements covering any views 
not expressed previously. 

Monitoring procedures often provide either too 
little or too much data. If inquiries are too brief and 
general, the responses are likely to be few and ab- 
stract. If questions are too detailed, the response is 
so great that it cannot be digested. What one needs 
are a few (perhaps 6 to 12) specific questions, so 
that responses can be grouped, labeled and Illustrat- 
ed numerically and preferably on a single sheet of 
paper. Table 14 in Appendix B is an example of how 
the need for tfaininj^as a typical area of concern 
—can be monitored: information came from asking 
a single question of officers and civilians, which was 
essentially: "What additional training do civilians 
need in order to be more helpful to officers?" The 
respondents recommended not only the areas in 
which training was needed, but what form it should 
take. 

A traditional monitoring method is to request 
employees to identify problems and suggest im- 
provements. In ^neral, a department should en- 
courage the filing of complaints, both anonymous 
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and signed; the procedure expands intelligence sys- 
tems and avoids the need for depending unduly on 
colleagues who have too much respect for top man- 
agement's opinion or power to be totally frank. 
Some departments even use a ''hotline" telephone 
for anonymous comments. 

b. Evaluathn. For departments introducing 
civilians, an evaluation of the program should be 
conducted periodically. The frequency and extent 
of evaluation should depend on needs and costs. 
Evaluations should probably be made after the first 
six months and at the end of the first year and an- 
nually thereafter. They seem to be more important 
in departments with hundreds or thousands of em- 
ployees than in small departments where interper- 
sonal contact and observation are sufficient to pro- 
vide managers with a basis for making decisions 
concerning the use of civilians. 

Such evaluation requires prior identification of 
the objectives and issues in employing civilians. 
Objectives discussed earlier and examples of meas- 
ures and comparison that could be used in evaluat- 
ing a program are shown in Table 7. 

Much of the data for the above measures can be 
obtained from routinely maintained records on per- 
sonnel assignments, costs, department operations, 
and citizen and officer complaints. In order to re- 



solve questions of quality and satisfaction with the 
use of civilians and incorporate subjective opinions 
on whether the objectives are being achieved, it will 
be necessary to utilize personal interviews similar 
to those conducted for this study. Questions that 
could be utilized in such interviews are given in 
Appendix C. 

The specific evaluation methodology used will 
depend on the objectives selected and available in- 
formation. An example of how an evaluation could 
proceed relative to the objectives of ''freeing offi- 
cers for other tasks" is as follows. First, the depart- 
ment should verify that civilians have, in fact, been 
expending time on the planned tasks. As noted ear- 
lier, many departments have had^difflculty in hiring 
and keeping civilians for selected t^^sks. Also, sev- 
eral departments have experienced high absentee- 
ism among civilians and have been required to con- 
tinue to utilize a significant number of officers to 
staff the positions. The verification normally can be 
made by comparing the number of civilian and 
officer hours spent on the specific jobs before and 
after the decision to introduce more civilians. In 
cases where the workload changes, it will be neces- 
sary to incorporate the changes into the analysis. 

Provided it can be determined that less officer 
time is being spent on the tasks to which civilians 



TABLE 7: Objectives, Measures and Comparisons 



Potential Evaluation Measures 
Objectives and Comparisons 



Freeing officers for other tasks Number of officer-hours expended on 

each task ar\d percent of total per- 
sonnel time expended by month and 
year prior to and after the employ- 
ment of civilians. 

Cost savings Total department cofits and costs by 

tasks for personnel groups — includ- 
ing selection, training, equipment, 
operations, benefits and overhead. 

Improving community relations Citizens' satisfaction with serv- 
ices provided by civilians as com- 
pared with officers* using measures 
such as timeliness, completeness 
and the courtesy with which scrv- 
^ ices are provided.. 

Improving services Comparison of the number of trans- 

actions per unit of time, complete- 
ness and error rate when the same 
services are provided by officers 
and civilians. Examples of trans- 
actions are reports processed, finr 
gerprints taken, message units 
handled or prisoners processed. 
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are being assigned, the critical question becomes 
one of how the time is being utilized. If the '"other" 
tasks expected to benefit from freeing the officers 
have been specified, then the analysis can be based* 
on the officer hours actually expended on those 
tasks. Again the analysis should be normalized for 
changes in workloads. Data on the total officer work 
force should also be analyzed to distinguish wheth- 
er the extra time is due to the addition of new officer 
positions in the department or the addition of civil- 
ians. 

When the tasks involved in the transfer to civil- 
ians are quite distinct from those expected to bene- 
fit from freeing the officers (such as communica- 
tions and patrol activity), a department's time allo- 
cation records can typically provide the data need- 
ed for the evaluation comparisons. However, when 
the tasks are closely related (such as different tasks 
in a detention facility or in an identification sec- 
tion), then it may be necessary to use special data 
collection efforts involving interviews based on 
questions similar to those giv©n in Appendix C and 
used for this analysis. 



Evaluations aimed at determining the extent of 
cost saving ihust incorporate not only the direct 
personnel costs, butalso costs of supervision, train- 
ing, personnel benefits and equipment. Such infor- 
mation should be available through the personnel 
and accounting offices. However, testing for 
changes in community relations or iftiprovements in 
service typically requires measures of department 
efficiency and quality of service for which it may be 
necessary to.design special data collection efforts. 

Whatever methodology iz used, sampling pro- 
cedures and. evaluation designs should be devel- 
oped in detail before information from representa- 
tives of the groups involved is collected and ana- 
lyzed. Problems and their causes can be identified, 
insofar as possible, using techniques ranging from 
those that are highly complex and mathematical to 
the 'most straightforward interpretation (as em- 
ployed in this study). Conclusions resulting from 
analysis and interpretations should also be weighed 
by the decision maker along with other available 
information that might affect decisions about con- 
tinued employment of civilians. 
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APPENDIX A 

Examples of Job Announcements and Descriptions 



Examples of Job AnnoQneemcnts and Dtsoriptions 

Samples of selected police department job announcements or job descriptions for civilians in communi- 
cations, identification and detention activities are included here as well as CSO job announcements and de- 
scriptions. They illustrate the variety of content among the cities visited. The following samples are provid- 
ed as an aid to departments considering writing their own. 

Communications 

Exhibit U Police Communication Dispatcher (announcement) 

Exhibit 2: Communications Operator (announcement) 
Identification 

Exhibits: Identification Qerk (announcement) 

Exhibit 4: Identification Technician (description) 
Detention 

Exhibit s: Police Matron (description) 

Exhibit 6: Detention OMcer (announcement) 
Community Service Officer 

Exhibit 7: Police Assistant (announcement and description) 
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Pittsburg, California 



Duties of Coiwmnications Personnel 

1, Comiunications personnel shall be under the direct control* of the Rec- 
ords and Service Division Coinmander. 

2, In inatters relating to the dispatching of officers, the dispatcher 
shall receive orders directly from the Uniformed Division Coromander. He shall 
relay instructions via radio to their subordinates that are received from any 
superior officer. 

3, He shall dispatch immediately, without waiting for specific instruc- 
tions, such officers, ambulances, patrol wagons, and other equipment as may be 
needed to deal with any complaint, requests for police assistance, or other po- 
lice incident. When in doubt' as to the procedure to follow in dealing with a 
call, he shall consult the chief, division commander, or watch connnander in 
charge of the shift. 

4, Either a sound-recorded or written radio log shall be maintained in 
accordance with FCC specifications. Such other records as assignment reports 
shall be maintained in accordance with departmental procedure. 

5, It shall be the dispatcher's duty to inform officers of the iiature of 
the call on which he is dispatching them so as to enable them to take suitable 
precautions. He shall so advise the officers when such information is not avail- 
able, 

6, When informed by other officers of the description of persons wanted 
and their stolen vehicles, or other information on which officers in the field 
should be informed in order to take some form of police action, he.Bball imme- 
diately broadcast the information to all cars. 

7, He shall be particularly alert to calls for assistance by an officer 
in the field, and shall, without delay, dispatch assistance to that officer. 

8, , The dispatcher shall make regular time checks at designated intervals. 

9, t^hen the dispatcher is to be relieved, he should personally inform the 
relief of any unfinished work on his tour of duty, including any orders or mes- 
sages to be transmitted to officers reporting by telephone or call box, and 

' shall brief him on the action that has been taken on any call where the cars 
"assigned are still out of service. 

10. Communication clerks will perform such duties as may be required of 
them in their respective offices. 

11. During his tour of duty, the coiraminications clerk is res^^msible for 
the receipt of all telephone messages, their proper entry in the telephone rec- 
ord and necessary action thereon. 

12. The communications clerk shall call the attention of the chief ^of po- 
lice to all matters of importance, such as unusual occurrences and important 
messages or conditions requiring his att?fention. 

13. The communications clerk shall properly enter on the authorised books, 
and forms a record of all police business affecting the command of the depart- 
ment, occurring or reported during his tour of duty. 

^ Exhibit 1 
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30 NWPM will be accepted in lieti of the skills test, provided said certifica- 
tion was issued subsequent to June 30,* 1973, by a recognized educational in- 
stitution. The oral interview will evaluate background, personality, adapt- 
ability and interest, and is weighted 50 percent. 

Applicants who wish to claim Veterans^ credit should present proof of serv- 
ice and honorable discharge (Form DD/214) at the time of application. 

Information and applications may he obtained from the PBrsoxmel Departmmitg 
Con^ton City Hall, 600 North Ulam^da Street ^ Compton, California , Telephone 
SSJ-dOOO, Ext. 241. 



Camptoxif California 



Announcing an Examination for C<mmnications Operator 

Open-'Con^etitive Examination No. 001: Open to Compton Residents Only 
Final Filing Date: Friday, January 11, 1973, 5:00 p.m. 
Salary: $620-$723 per loonth 

Definition 

Under direction, to receive and transmit general city and police depart- 
ment telephone calls; to dispatch personnel and equipment; to do miscellaneous 
typing and clerical work; and to do related work as required. PrtncipaXly op- 
erates a multiple telephone switchboard for incoming and outgoing calls to the 
police department, giving general liif ormation to callers and making necessary 
switchboard connections; also uses a radio microphone to maintain contact with 
police and other mobile units In the field, and do related work. 

Distinguishing Charactmristics 

Individuals employed in this class will be a part of the police department. 
Individuals will operate within an established procedure and are expected to 
exercise extreme judgment in evaluating emergency calls, ComDmnications oper- 
ators' may be required to work day, evening or morning shifts, any seven (7) days 
of the week. 

Minimum Qualifications 

Education: Graduation from high school or equivalent GED. 

Experimice: Six months of recent experience in the operation of a multi- 
ple switchboard or private branch exchange or radio-telephone base unit; or 
six months of recent experience in general office clerical work, or a combina- 
tion of equivalent experience. 

License Requirmrnnt: Appointees shall be required to obtain a third class 
operator's permit issued by the' Federal Communications Commission or whatever 
necessary requirement as may be imposed for the operation of police and general 
city radio equipment. 

Knowledges and Abilities s Knowledge of office methods, procedures and 
equipment; ability to type accurately at the rate of not less than 30 net words 
per minute; a general knowledge of telephone switchboard operations and tech- 
niques; ability to understand and follow oral and written dlrectioxis; ability 
to keep accurate records neatly and legibly; ability to work cooperatively with 
others; ability to retain presmice of mind in emergency situations and exercise 
extreme good judgment; ability to speak clearly and concisely; ability to es- 
tablish effective relationships with other employees and with the public; and 
other knowledges, skills, personality traits and abilities necessary for this 
class. 

Examination: The purpose of tftls examination is to establish an eligible 
list. The written test will masure knowledge of office methods, ability to 
understand and follow directions, and other related abilities and is weighted 
50 percent. The skills test wUl measure ability to type not less than 30 net 
words per minute and is qualifying only. Certification of the ability to type 
* 
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' CITY OF ATLANTA CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT 



Xde^tificaticm Clerk (D)* 

Starting Salary: $476 Range to: $587 

Applicatlcma will be received until 5:00 p.m., Tuesday, October 9, 1973. 

written Examination: Applicants may take the written examination on any week- 
■day at 10:00 a.m. or 2 p.m, 

Minimm RequirGmentss Age eighteen (18), Valid Georgia driver's license. 
Identification clerks are required to type 25 words per minute. Some general 
office experience and/or education beyond high school highly desirable. 

Duties: This is specialized clerical work involving police identification rec- 
ords, including elementary work in fingerprinting and photographing of city 
prisoners along with the recording of pertinent data relative to arrests and 
backgrounds. Fingerprinting of job applicants is alsor performed. Initially 
work is performed under direct supervision with detailed Instructions, but as 
employees become familiar with the work, they are under general supervision 
and are responsible fox accurate performance of "their duties. Employees in 
this class work either at the city or at the county jail and due to the require- 
ments of 24~hour a day coverage, they may be asigned to any one of three eight- 
hour .shifts. Normally, weekend work is required. Employees in this class do 
not supervise other employees. 

Examination will consist of: Written examination — 50 percent; Rating of train- 
ing and experience — 50 percent. 

*Pay differential for shift work authorized. Second shif t— $497-$612. Third 
shift— $518-$638. 

KOTE: Applicants must be able to work any of the three shifts. 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: The City of Atlanta is an equal opportunity employer and invites 
applications from alt citizens of the United States without regard to race, sex, religion, national 
origin, or political affiliation. 



EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

PROMOTION: THe City of Atlanta offers a genuine merit program for its civil service employees. 
Promotional examinations are open to ail permanent employees. 

TUITION REFUND: Permanent employees may receive reimbursement, up to $100 per quarter, 
for basic mandatory fees incurred while taking courses at an accredited college«or university. 

VACATION, SICK LEAVE, HOLIDAYS: Employees accrue vacation at a rate which affords a 
two weeks' vacation per year for the first ten years of service; a three weeks' vacation per year for 
eleven to twenty years' service; and a four weeks' vacation for over twenty years' service. Sick teave 
is accrued at the rate of /4 day for each five days of paid service (13 day« per year). Accumulation 
is unlimited. Eight paid holidays are allowed per year. There is also pay for jur/ duty and military 
leave. 

RETIREMENT; Employees and the City share costs of a retirement fund which permits generous 
pension benefits. Most employees with 25 years' service may retire at age 55 and receive partial 
benefits or at age 60 and receive full benefits, 

GROUP INSURANCE, HOSPITALIZATION: Employees and the City share costs of group and 
hospitalization insurance which provide life insurance and hospitalization for the employee and 
dependents. This includes a major medical hospitalization plan. 

CREDIT UNION: City of Atlanta employees are eligible for membership in a credit union which 
encourages savings and permits loans by authorized employee payroll deductions. 



BASIC JOB REQUIREMENTS 
CITIZENSHIP: Applicants must be citizens of the United States. 

PHYSICAL ABILITY: A routine physical examination by the. Examining Physician is required. 
CHARACTER: Applicants are required to b^ fingerprinted. 

VETERAN'S PREFERENCE: Honorable discharged wartime veterans who pass all phases of the 
examination are allowed additional credit-five points for regular veterans; ten points for disabled 
veterans who present proof of disability. Discharge papers must be presented. 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

CERTIFICATION: Salary increments are automatic over a five-year period. Annual salary is divided 
among twenty-six (26) pay periods. Names of candidates passing all examination phases will be 
placed on an eligible register in rank order of attained grade. This list is good for six months. 

PROBATIONARY PERIOD: An initial probationary period of six months, which may be extended 
to nine months, is required of all City employees. 

DRIVER'S LICENSE: When driving a City or personal vehicle is a nece^ary job requirement, 
a driver's license is required. 
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DEPARTMENT OF POLIcfe 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30303 



J. F. INMAN* 
Chief 



Job Description of an Identification Technician 



After cotnpletion of extensive on-the-job training and passing a written 
examination, onr identification employees are eligible to be promoted to the 
position of identification technician. 

After being promoted to the position of an identification technician, they 
are required to a*ttend a forty (40) hour fingerprint course and a forty (40) 
hour course in operjttion of the Fhoto-Electric Intoximeter at the Georgia Po- 
lice Academy. The identification technicians are then required to attend vari- 
ous seminars and refresher courses to keep up to date in all phases of police 
identification. 

The duti^ of an identification technician are as follow: 

1. All phases of crime scene investigations such as processing the crime 
scene for latent prints and other physical evidence, 

2. Making plaster eksts of tire and footprints. 

3. Making rubber casts of tool marks, etc. 

4. Photographing crime scenes, 

5. Making diagrams or charts of crinte scenes, 

6. Using video equipment to cover demonstrations and riot scenes, 

7. Use of all types of equipment and chemicals to process crime scenes, 

8. Classifying and searching of fingerprints, 

9. Fingerprinting of prisoners and deceased persons. 
* 

10. Performing breath tests on persons booked on charges of DUI on a Photo- 
Electric Intoximeter machine. 

Identification technicians work directly with the police officers and de- 
tectives of this department. We have men assigned to ^blle Crime Scene Units 
on the streets and these units are equipped with any type of equipment to proc- 
ess a crime scene. We also are called on from time to time to assist other de- 
partments with investigations. 

Identification technicians are qualified to obtain and preserve and pre- 
sent in a court of law, physical evidence, and each time having to qualify as 
an expert witness. 

J 
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Soma evidence that we are not equipped to analyze is submitted to the 
Georgia Crime Laboratory for analysis. 

Our technicians also participate in training sessions as instructors at 
the Atlanta Police Department's trainliig division and the Georgia Police Acad- 
emy, 



/b/ \, E. ^heppard 



Captain, Identification Section 
Records Division 
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Det3:oitf Michigan 



Police Matron (Civilian) 

t 

Duties Stat&rmit: Under supervision, to perform responsible tasks in- 
volved in, the custody, care and discipline of women prisoners at the Women's 
Detention Quarters of the police department; and to perform related work as 
required . 

Typical Examples of Work Performed: Subject to departmental rules and reg- 
ulations and to orders and assignments by superior: Searching and examining the 
prisoners on entrance; receiving, receipting for and having custody of prisoners' 
personal property; taking fingerprints and making registration; Issuing clothes; 
assigning prisoners to cells; maintaining discipline and orderly conduct; seeing 
that prisoners do not escape or hide; seeing that quarters are kept clean and sanl 
tary; overseeing visitor-prisoner interviews; caring for prisoners until medical 
attention ts received; accompanying prisoners to -court or show^p rooms. 

M:^imum Entrance Qualifications: Sufficient practical or academic educa- 
tion oir training to warrant the presumption of successful handling of assigned 
duties; some experience in work involving the custody of persons; some knowl- 
edge of police custodial regulations; ability to size up persons and situations; 
good powers of observation; physical strength and eisdurance; courage; firmness 
and fairness in dealing with prisoners; industry, willingness to learn and to 
perform any assigned tasks; no disabling impairments of vision, hearing or mem- 
bers. 

Age Limits: 25-40 

$7,857-$8,179 



* 
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CITY OF ATLANTA CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT 



Detrition Officmr I (D)* 

Starting Salary: $638 Range to: $722 

Applications will be received until 5:00 p.m., Friday, March 15, 1974.- 

Written examination will be given weekdays at 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 

The City of Atlanta Police Department Is restaffi^g ^ta detention facility 
with civilian correction officers. These responsible positions within the crlmr 
Inal justice system will be open to qualified applicants who can meet mental and 
moral standards similar to those required for police officers. Those selected 
will receive formal and In-service training in basic skills of detention opera- 
tion, psychology, and city and state laws. 

^s^rtiUmum Requirements: Age 25. Drlver/s license required for some jobs. 

Desirable Qualifications: Ability to learn ^^jijnB and regulations of the State 
Criminal Code; legal terminology, and court procedures. Ability to establish 
and maintain effective working relationships with other employees, officials, 
and the public. Ability to understand and follow oral and written instructions 
and to keep records and prepare reports. 

Duties: This is responsible work in processing and supervising prisoners as 
they are received in the city jail, and maintaining their custody by enforcing 
prescribed regulations and procedures. Personal property of prisoners must be 
put in safekeeping, and care must be exercised to see that the prisoners do not 
harm themselves or others. Physical strength is sometiraee necessary to carry 
out this last duty. 

Examination will consist of : Written examination and/or evaluation of training 
and experience — 50 percent; Evaluation interview— 50 percent. 

^Official class title is Correction Officer I (D) . Salary differential for 
shift work authorized, 

NOTE: See page 50 of this appendix for a complete description of equal employ- 
ment opportunities, employee benefits, basic job requirements and general infor- 
mation. 
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City of Scottsdale, Arizona 




Chief of Folic* 
W, C. NEMETZ 



POLICE DEPARTMENT 

3739 CIVIC CENTER PLAZA 
SCOTTSDALE ARIZONA 
^ 8525^ 

\v 



DALE C. CARTER 
City manager 

Police Assistant 
(Promotional ) 



Salary: $611«$780 

Duties: This position will involve the responsibility for investigating inotor 
vehicle accidents, vriting routine police reports, such as burglary, misdemean- 
ors, missing persons, stolen automobiles, preparing and delivering safety pre- 
sentations to civic groups and related tasks. 

Education: Graduation from a standard high school or completion of GED. 

Necessary Special Requiremmits : Minimum Age'-- 18 years. Minimum Height — 5 '8" 
(weight in proportion). Must possess a valid Arizona Motor Vehicle Operator's 
License. Must have sufficient correctable vision to adequately perform assigned 
duties. 

Examination: To be announced. 

Filing Date! Applications should be in the Personnel Office no later than 5:00 
p.m., May 25, 1971. 

Applications and further information may be obtained from the Personnel Office, 
City Hall, 3939 Civil Center Plaza, Scottsdale, Arizona. 

* * * 

Distinguishing Features of Work: This is general duty police work in the per- 
formance of tasks that do not necessarily require the expertise of a sworn of- 
ficer. 

The police assistant must possess the aptitude, integrity, and stability to per- 
form parapolice functions, but maintain sufficient restraint not to become in- 
volved in matters requiring a sworn police officer. 

Work is performed in accordance with departmental rtfles and regulations and po- 
lice assistants receive assignments and instructions from police officers of 
higher rank. Work normally consists of report taking, preliminary investiga- 
tion of certain criminal matters, accident investigation, and traffic regula- 
tion. Employees must be able to act without direct supervision and exercise in- 
dependent judgment in meeting emergencies. Work methods and results are checked 
by superior officers through personal inspections, review of reports and discus- 
sions* 

Examples of Work Performed: Any one position may mt include all of the duties 
listed, nor do the listed examples include all of the tasks which may be found 
in positions of this class* Exhibit 7 
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Investigates reports of bicycle theft, stolen autos, malicious mischief, miss- 
ing persons, routine type burglary calls, frauds and embezzslements , thefts, 
delayed assault cases*, motor vehicle accidents. 

The police assistant will also handle calls relating to found property, bicycle 
impounds. He will also be responsible for the serving of suirandnses and sub« 
peonas, the giving of safety talks in schools, before PTA and other civic groups, 
giving tours of the police building and any other assignments as the on-duty 
watch commander may deem necessary. 

Required Knowledge ^ Skills and Abilities: Emphasis shall be placed on appli- 
cant's writing ability; especially in regard to grammar, clarity of thought, 
meaning and accuracy. 

Ability to remember names, faces and details of accidents. 

Ability to understand and carry out oral and written instructions. 

Ability to deal courteously, but firmly, with the general public. 

Ability to analyze situations and to adopt quick, effective and reasonable 
courses of action with due regard to surrounding hazards and circumstances. 

Ability to prepare clear and comprehensive reports. 

Education: Graduation from a standard high school or GED. Registered at, or 
planning to register at, one of the community colleges or Arizona State Uni- 



versity. 
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A. introduction 

This appendix provides details of the survey 
results on which many of the findings summarized 
in Chapter II are based. The information was pri- 
marily derived thfough personal interviews with 
officers and civilians in the 13 cities visited during 
the course of this study. 

The following section discusses and illustrates 
the results of interviews with officers and civilians, 
regarding civilian jobs in communications, identifi- 
cation and detention. Section C discusses findings 
related to the CSO programs. 

B. Experiences With Civilians in 
Specific Job Categories 

The proportion of all civilian employees (in- 
cluding clerks, typists, janitors, etc.) in the 13 visit- 
ed police departments varied from 12 to 45 percent 
of the total strength of departments. The average 
was 24 percent. Civilians in the job -types under 
consideration (communications, identification and 
detention) comprised 10 to 45 percent of the total 
number of civilian employees, with the . /erage 
being 24 percent. Table 1 presents these data for 
each of the police departments visited. 

I. Vkws of Pt^lice Maina^m 

a: Objectives and benefits. Almost two-thirds 
of the police managers' responses (Table 2) were 
that their objective in employing civilians was to 
free officers for more critical police functions. An- 
other 20 percent of their response^mentioned cost 
savings and 16 percent mentioned improved service 
to citizens. 

The table also shows whether and how they be- 
lieved the city, the police department and police 
officers themselves benefited from employment of 
civilians. Relieving officers for other duties was 
considered the greatest benefit for all three groups. 
Reducing costs was considered more important to 
the city than to the department and no benefit to the 
police officers themselves. The managers also felt 
the city benefited from improved service, the de- 



partment from superior civilian performance, and 
officers from civilian assistance. 



TABLE 1: Civiliant as a Pmpurtimi of TnUil Dtmri- 
meat Strength and Pmpotrtion of AO O- 
vilians in Specialmd Jobs Stadied in 13 
Departments Visited 



Cities Visited 



Civilians as a Percent 

of All Police 
Department Employees 



Civilians in 
Communications , 
Indentification and 
Detention (Combined) 

as percent of all 
Civilian Employiees 



Etetroit. Michigan 12 

Jacksonville. Florida 35 

Atlanta, Georgia 13 

Denver, Colorado 18 

Oakland. California 28 

Huntsville, Alabama 42 

New Haven. Connecticut 25 
East St. Louis. 

Illinois 45 

Kansas City. Kansas 28 

Compton. California 39 

Scottsdale* Arizona 3 1 
High Point. 

North Carolina 32 

Pittsburg, California 16 



21 
25 
42 
19 
45 
16 
10 

11 

22 
20 
13 

40 

20 



b. Problems encountered. When asked about 
problems with civilians (Table 3), ten (38 percent) 
of the managers indicated that there were none. 
Among the 16 who indicated problems exist, 51 
percent of their responses referred to management- 
related issues, particularty low civilian pay and ci- 
vilians' inadequate knowledge of police work. 
Another 35 percent related to civilians' attitudes or 
practices, such as tardiness, lack of dedicatiojj and 
excessive use of sick leave. Fourteen percent indi- 
cated personality conflicts between civilians and 
police officers were a problem. At a subsequent 
point in the interview, managers were again about 
their problems with civilians. At that time, 20 offi- 
cers responded and the remaining six had no com- 
ment. Of tho«e responding, eight (40 percent) stated 
specifically that there were no prpblems. The re- 
maining 12 officers identified prcfeleffs related to 
management issues, civilian attitude^r practices 
and conflicts between civilians and officers as 
shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 2: Polfce Managers' Vi«fws About dyilim Employment 



A. Police Managers' objectives in 
hiring civilians (Percent Responses)* 




B. Perceived benefits to city, depart- 
ment and Officers {Percent Responses) 










City 


Dept. 


Officers 


Relieve Officers 
Cost Savings 
Incrf ase Manpower/ 
Service 


64 
16 


Relieve Officers 
Cost Savings 
Improve Public 

Relations 
Civilians^Per^ 

form Better 
Assist Officers 


46 
39 

15 

0 
0 


52 
31 

0 

17 
0 


69 
0 

0 

0 
31 


A. Police Manager Responses 
Police Managers Responding 


N = 26 
N = 23 


B. Police Manager Responses 
N = 26 23 16 







Police Managers Responding 
N-21 22 16 

Police Managers with No Comment 
N - 5 4 10 . 

*This table and those to follow show aggre^ted responses to interview questions appearing in Appendix C 
When forced'Choicc questions w«re ask©d, there was only one response per pcrwrn, and the percentages usea 
rrfer to the respondents. But more than half of the questions were open-ended; and m thow "^"f 
volunteered more than one response. Tables showing the results of open-endod questions, as does Table 2, use 
^SSS* S on the mim^r of responses. However, since both the ^*P^"«V»"1^»P^^^^ 
kre indi^VS^actual number of re^onscs and percentage of respondents, who responded m each category, 
can be calculated from the oreseo^ data. 

TABLE 3: Police Managers' Perceptfen« of Problems With Civilians 



Problem Areas 


When First Asked 
(Percent Responses) 


When Later Asked 
{Percent Responses) 


Management-related issues 
Civilian attitudes and practices 
Conflicts between officers and 
civilians 


51 
35 

14 


60 
13 

27 


No. of PM Problem Responses 
No. of PM Stating Problems 
No. of PM Responding *'No Problem" 
No. of PM Making No Comment 


N - 37 
N - 16 
N = 10 
N - 0 


N - 15 
N - 12 
N= 8 
N = 6 



c, Geneml attitudes. When asked about their 
general attitudes toward civilians, 12 of the police 
managers made no comment and the remaining 14 
(56 percent) provided 19 responses. Eighteen were 
very positive (civilians relieved officers of routine 
duties, were well-qualified, took initiative, im- 
proved community filiations and so on). One man- 
ager indicated some police officers were bitter be- 
cause they felt responsibilities had been taken away 
from them. 



2. Vkws Omcers in ChMrge and Civ&' 

isim . ' ^ ^ 

Interviews were conducted with each otticer in 

charge of the civilian jobs analyzed and in most 

cases with two civilians in each job. In all, the 33 

officers interviewed supervise about 700 civilians. 

The civilians range in a^ from 18 to 67, But mo^ 

are in their 20s and 30s, and 56 percent are female. 

In nearly half of the departments, civilians have 

been employed for three to 12 years, and in 26 per- 
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cent for more than 12 years. Of the 64 civilians in- 
terviewed, 13 percent had less than one year's ex- 
perience at their jobs, 25 percent had less than three 
years, 51 percent three to 12 years, and 14 percent 
more than 12 years. Thus the sampled officers are 
responsible for a larg^ number of jobs involving 
many years of experience. The civilians are repre- 
sentative from the standpoints of age, experience, 
race and sex. 

a. Quality of cmlimn' work. Officers were 
first asked whether civilians were doing a good job. 
Some ten minutes later, they were asked how bene- 
ficial civilians were to the office. Civilians were 
asked only how beneficial they were. Table 4 repre- 
sents responses from both groups. Qearly civilians 
and their officer-supervisors both believe the civil- 
ians benefit the department greatly. Similar respon- 
ses discussed later in this appendix were obtained 
when officers were asked to rate civilian perform- 
ance in specific tasks. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of officers' respon- 
ses by civilian job type and specific tasks. 

b. Haw civilims Help. Police supervisors felt 
that civilians have been most helpful in: 

• relieving officers for more critical duties; 

• assisting officers (in such matters as han- 
dling warrants, processing evidence, 
fingerprinting, and instructing new offi- 
cers); and 

• providing adequate information for ac- 
tion (such as receiving requests for serv- 
ice and dispatching officers quickly, 
processing of reports rapidly and using 
computers effectively). 

Thirty percent of the civilian responses indicat- 
ed that they had been most helpful by relieving 
officers of clerical duties for field assignments, but a 
greater proportion (36 percent) stated their greatest 
value was in providing adequate information for 



action by officers. The civilians also felt that they 
were helpful in assisting officers through finger- 
printing, booking prisoners, and training officers for 
specialized tasks, preparing reports, preserving 
evidence, being responsible for property, serving as 
witnesses and handling prisoners — ^including book- 
ing them, cariiig for them, preparing them for court, 
and searching female prisoner. About one in 13 
responses was that they were helpful in communis 
eating with emotionally upset citizens. 

Comparison of officer and civilian responses on 
how civilians have been most helpful is shown in 
Table 6. 

c. How couid civilmnn be more hdpful? 
When officers^in diargc were questioned about how 
, civilians coufee made more helpful, 86 percent of 
their responses recommended improvements in 
management practices (Table 7). These were about 
equally divided among: 

• reducing the civilian workload (by such 
means as lessening housekeeping dutks, 
processing prisoners in another depart- 
ment and reducing paperwork); 

• permitting greater responsibility for ci- 
vilians (in such matters as preparing re- 
ports, ^sisting on telephones and work- 
ing with citizens) ; and 

• providing specialized training. 

The remaining 14 percent (rf the responses were to 
improve equipment. 

Of the civilians, 83- percent of their responses 
sug^sted they could be more helpful if manage- 
ment practices were improved. Of those: 

• almost 60 percent were for additional 
technical training; 

• 30 percent were for greater responsibili- 
ty in such areas as lifting fingerprints at 
the crime scene, processing extradition 



TABLE 4: Quality and Benefits of Civilians' Work as Reported by Officers in 
Charge and Ciyilan^ 



A. Civilians arc doing 


a 


B. How beneficial to police department 






OIC 




OIC 


CIV 




(Percent Respondents) 






Very Good Job 


63 


Very Beneficial 


72 


89 


Good Job 


37 


Some Benefit 


28 


11 


B.id Job 


0 


Very Little or No 








Benefit 


0 


0 


Total Rcspondcnis 


N « 30 


Total Respondents 


N = 30 


N = 64 
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TABLE 5: OjfBerrySupervisor E;valuations of Civilians' Jab Performance by Job Type 



and Task 








Evaluation* 




Job Type 


Tasks 


Very 
Well 


Fairly 
Well 


iNOl 50 

Well 


Communications 


Receives messages 
Transmits Messages 
Prepares Reports 
Operates Computer 
Secretarial/Clerical Duties 


9 
10 
5 
"» 

6 


1 

4 
I 






TOTAL 




w 
o 


Q 


Identification 


Receives and Catalogs Evidence 
Photographs and F'rocesses Prints 
Fin^rprim Verify and Search 
Testify in Court 
CIerii:a] 

Operate Teletype 


i i 
11 
12 

8 

2 


c 

3 
9 

2 
1 


4 




TOTAL 




-U 


A 


Detention 


rroccss J^II!>ullCl^ 
Transport Prisoners 
Welfare of Prisoners 
Serve as Witnesses 
Operate Computer 
Clerical 


14 
S 
14 

I 

3 


1 
1 

2 






TOTAL 


39 




0 



*TTic number* below reprcsenl the number of trfficcrs responding in cjivb caicijiiry 



TABLE 6: How Have Civilians Been Most Helpful to 
Officers?* 





OIC 


CIV 


CIV Support (Percent Respon&es)(Percent Responses 


Relieve Officers 


46 


^0 


Assist Officers 


27 


23 


Provide Information for Action 


24 


36 


Communicate with Citizens 


3 


11 


Total Responses 
Total Respondents 


N = 33 
N - 30 


N - 81 
N - 64 



*lRcsptm*cs of afficcr^. in charge and civiliarmJ 

TABLE 7: Suggestions of Haw Civilians Could be 
More Helpful to Oficers 



A. OIC Suggestions (Percent 
Responses) 



B. CIV Suggestions (Percent 
Responses) 



Improve Management 
Practices 86 
Improve Equipment 14 



Improve Management 
Practices 83 
Improve Equipment 1 1 

Better Cooperation between 
Officers and Civilians 6 



Total Responses N=^21 Total Responses N=46 

Total Responding N=I7 Total Responding N=44 



papers, training officers in some techni- 
cal areas, etc.; and 
• 10 percent urged improving screening 
and selection procedures, giving civil- 
ians Civil Service status and improving 
control over radio practices during emer- 
gencies. 

The remaining suggestions were for improved 
equipment and better cooperation between officers 
and civilians. 

(Ironically, a reduced civilian worlcload was 
recommended by seven of 17 responding officers, 
but by none of the 44 responding civilians.) 

d. Probtems. Two-thirds of the 32 officers in- 
terviewed acknowledge that civilians had caused 
problems. Of those who acknowledged problems 
(Table 8), 71 percent of the responses mentioned 
management problems, particularly civilians' unfa- 
miliarity with police work and procedures; another 
19 percent personality conflicts; and 10 percent a 
lack of dedication. (When asked about any com- 
plaints or reservations officers had expressed about 
civilians, the officers in charge provided similar res- 
ponses to those above.) 
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TABLE 8.: Problems Officers in Charge and Civilians Cause Each Other 



Way«» Civilians Cause Officers B. Ways Officers Cause Civilians 

Problems Problems 



Management-related 
problems; unfamil- 
iar! ty with work: 
overwork/heavy work- 
load : low pay 

Attitudes or practices: 
lack of dedication 

Personality conflicts 
with officers 



OIC 

(Percent Responses) 



71 
10 
19 



Management-related 
problems: heavy work- 
loiid: officers don't 
understand civilian 
job 

Attitudes or practices: 
lack of officer re- 
spect; lack of officer 
confidence 

Personality conflicts 
with civilians 



CIV 

(Percent Responses) 



26 



38 
36 



Tulal responses N ^ 11 

Tirta) responding N ^ 21 

Of the civilians, two-thirds felt the officers had 
caused problems for civilians. Mentioned most fre- 
quently were personality conflicts and a lack of re- 
spect and confidence toward civilians. Civilians 
also fell that officers did not understand the civil-, 
ians' jobs. Forty-two percent of the civilians were 
aware that officers had expressed complaints or 
reservations about civilians; the civilians attributed 
this to officers' feeling that they should be dc in), the 
civilians' work. 

e. Typ^s of tasks and <iuality of work. The 
officers in charge and civilians were asked what 
specific duties were performed by civilians; officers 
were also asked how well each task was performed. 
The results are summarized in Tables 9 through 12 
and in the following discussion. (Specific tasks as- 
sociated with each job type are listed in Table 2 of 
Chapter I.) 

TABLE 9: Summary of Types of Duties Civilians 
Perform Reported by Officers in Charge 
and CiYilians 



OIC CIV 
lutics (Percent Responses) (Pcrccnl^Responses) 



Technical support 39 33 

Reports/records 23 12 
Receives and handles 

information/evidence 22 20 
Ciislodia! (prisoners/ 

equipment) 13 32 

Court witness 3 3 



luiiil rtsponvCs N = 141 N ' 211 

FoImI rc\pi>ndents N = H S ^ M 



TtMal rciponses N - 19 

Total respvjnding N - W 

As one would suspect, both the officers in 
charge and the civilians perceived the civilians' 
principal role to be one of technical support (e.g., 
photographic and fingerprinting, operating equip- 
ment — communications, intoximeter and paraffin 
tests). But in regard to secondary duties, officers 
stressed preparation of reports, records and evid- 
ence while the civilians stressed custody of equip- 
ment and prisoners. 

f . Quality of task performance. Since quality 
of civilian performance is a critical criterion for 
deciding whether to employ civilians, officers in 
charge were asked to evaluate the performance of 
each task carried out by civilians under their super- 
vision. Results are shown in Table 10. 

The officers' evaluation thus strongly supports 
the employment of civilians. 

g. Should more civilians be hired? Both the 
officers in charge and the civilians felt overwhelm- 
ingly that more civilians should be hired if addition- 
al personnel were needed, as shown in Table 11. 
However, three civilians said their recommendation 
was conditional upon either improved training or 
more rigorous employment standards. 



TABLE 10: Saramary of How WeH avilians 
Perform Their Tasks Aeeordtng to 
Officers in Charge 



Rating 


Percent Tasks Evaluated 


Very Well 


75 


Fairly Well 


22 


Not So Well 


"3 


Tola! TtiKkh 


N = 155 


Talal Re^pttndenls 


N ^ 11 
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h. Why hire more civilians? The reasons 
officers gave for hfring more civilians were that ci- 
vilians were capable, they relieve officers and there 
are cost savings (Table 12). The civilians gave simi- 
lar reasons. 

i. Why should civilians not be hired? Of the 
five officers (15 percent of the total) recommending 
that no more civilians be hired, three gave reasons 
which included: civilians allowed work to accumu- 
late, they were security risks, because they released 



police data indiscriminately, and the^y had a poor 
attitude toward taking orders. The single civilian 
who recommended against employing additional 
civilians thought they should not be hired if training 
remained the same. 

j. Training. The officer supervisors were asked 
to estimate the average time it take| to train civiK 
ians; civilians were asked to estimate the amount of 
training they actually received. The responses are 
compared in Table 13. 



TABLE 11: Should More Civilians be Hired? 





OIC 


CIV 


Response 


(Percent Respondents) 


(Percent Respondents) 


Yes 


85 


94 


No 


15 


6 


Totnl Renpgndenis 


N = 33 


N = 64 



TABLE 12: Why Hire More Civilians? Reasons Given by Officers in 
Charge and Civilians 



OIC 



CIV 



(Percent Responses) 
Civilians are capable 56 
Relieve officers 25 
Cost savings 19 



Toliil rcRpon«s 
Total respondents 



N = 32 
N = 28 



(Percent Responses) 
Civilians are capable 49 
Relieve officers 36 
Cost savings 10 
Opportunity to become 
officer 5 



Total rcspQTi*cJ> 
Totnl respondems 



N =39 
N = 34 



TABLE 13: Amount of Tmining Civilians Need and Receive: Responses 
From Officers in Charge and Civilians 



A. Average Amount of Training Needed 



OIC 

(Percent Respondents) 
Less than one month 23 
One to three months 23 
Three to six months 37 
More than six months 17 



B. Amount of Training Received 



Less than one month 
One to three months 
Three to six months 
More than six months 



CIV 

(percent Respondents) 
67 
16 
9 
8 



Tot«l neipondcrfU 



Total nritpondcms 



N = M 



In the aggregate, 77 percent of the officers felt 
civilians needed a inbnth or more of training, while 
67 percent of the civilians from the same offices 
teported they had received less than one month. 
However, mych of the difference relates to the fact 
that civilains apparently did not consider on-the-job 
instruction as important to their training as officers 
did. In the aggregate, 88 percent of the officers indi- 
cated that the training received by the civilians was 
on-the-job training. Several answered that some 
formal training in local police facilities both in and 
outside the department was provided. Only 20 per- 
cent of the civilians responded that they had had 
classroom training, usually for about a week, from 
a police or sheriff's academy, a police training facil- 
ity, the FBI, an academic institution or an LEAA- 
sponsored group. 

Nonetheless, 70 percent of the officers thought 
civilians could be more helpful if they had further 
traiaing. More than half of the officers' responses 
(Table 14) suggest specialized technical training, 
including report preparation, fingerprinting, com- 
puter training, ballistics and minor camera repair. 
Almost half recommended general background 



training in police work, including police proce- 
dures, public relations and civil law. 

Similarly, more than half of the civilians' res- 
ponses emphasized the need for formal technical 
training related directly to their jobs; they stressed 
the need for demonstration— how to take fin^r- 
prints; how to use equipment; how to process, 
search and subdue prisoners. The remaining res- 
ponses were divided between general background 
training (in law, in officer-type training and in police 
and administrative structure and procedures) and 
improved training (longer periods, better instmc- 
tors). 

k. What civilians don't like about their jobs. 
Civilians were asked what they did not espe- 
cially like about their job (Table 15). Of 55 respon- 
ses, almost a third cited low pay. About 10 percent 
were each of the following categories: 
personality conflicts between officers and civilians; 
understaffing (workload too heavy); lack of interest 
by administrators; and limited opportunities for 
promotion and advancement. Another 9 percent 
(from jailers) concerned the lack of physical securi- 
ty while escorting prisoners. 



TABLE 14: Training Needs as Viewed by Officers in Charge and Civilians 



A. Aflms in which civilians shDiiId 
have mnrc training to Hl- help- 
ful to officers 



B. Improvements in training suggested 
by civilians 





QIC 




CIV 




(Percent Responses) 




(Percent Responses) 


I cchnical iraininji 


53 


Technical training 


56 


ItackyroLintl in poHcc 




Background in police 




work 


47 


work 


23 


Improve quality and 




Improve quality and 




quanlitv 


0 


quantity 


21 


So nf I )1C uAp»in>c> 


N t4 


No o\ t'lV responses 


N ^ 71 




hi = 2\ 


\'o iif t'lV responding 


N = 4« 



TABLE 15: What Civilians Don't Like About Their 
Jobs in Police Departments 



Dislikes 



Percent Civilian Responses 



l.ow Pay 


31 


Personality conflicts with ntlicers 


II 


Career advancement/promotion system 


11 


Heavy workload/understaffed 




l.ackof management interest 


9 


Lack of physical security (jailers) 




Luck of respect from prisoners and public 


5 


Locking people up and smell of drunks 


5 


Miscellaneous: Knowledge of citi/en mis- 




fortunes: no hazardous duty pay (jailer); 




and too manv clerical duties 




ttiUii rc>pi»n>t's 


N- " 


Total re>pt»ndeni> 


N" 4ft 



1. Civilian career interGSt. As an indicator of 
civilian interest in continued employment, officer 
supervisors and the civilians were asked whether 
they thought civilians wanted careers wifh the po- 
lice department. As shown in Table 16, 69 percent 
of the officers and 82 percent of . the civilians 
thought that about half or more wanted to have a 
career in the police department, A few officers who 
answered ''a few want to'' mentioned, as examples, 
that women did not stay and that detention work 
was considered a dead-end job. The lone civilian 
who answered ''none'' gave low~pay as the reason. 

m. What contributes to better or worse office 
conditions? Jo obtain an impression of what helps 
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TABLE 16: Do Civilians Want to Have a Carwr in 
Police Ekpartments?* 



OIC CIV 
Response (Hcrcenl Respondents) (Percent Respondents) 



Most want to 53 65 

About half warn to 16 17 

A few want to 28 16 

None want to 3 2 



Tom! re«pond«ni» N = 32 N = 64 

•(Responses of officers in chnrije and civilijins) 



pr harms office conditions, both officers and civil- 
ians were asked to compare the conditions at the 
time of the interview with six months before. Those 
indicating an Improved or worsened situation were 
then asked how their office had changed in that peri- 
od. 

Of the 30 officers responding, 47 percent report- 
ed that conditions were better or much better and 10 
percent described them as worse (Table 17). The 
improved conditions were attributed to additional 
and better trained personnel as well as better equip- 
ment. The three officers who said conditions were 
worse referred to the departure of experienced per- 
sonnel and changes in laws which required more 
work for their offices. 

Of the 62 civilians, 45 percent indicated that, 
conditions were better or much better and 18 per- 
cent reported conditions were worse or much 
worse. Half of the explanations for improvements 
concerned better organization of their offices; most 
other comments paralleled those of the officers (bet- 
ter training, better equipment), though some attrib- 
uted the improvement to recent permanent person- 
nel assignments. Those who said conditions were 
worse or much worse referred to understaffing, in- 
adequate equipment and recent changes in their 
shifts. 



TABLE 17: Officers in Charge and avilians Com- 
paring Preient Office Condition« With 
Conditinns Six Months Ago 





OIC 


CIV 


Conditions 


(Percent R^sppndents) (Percent Respondents) 


Much belter 


17' 


14 


Better 


30 


31 


About the same 


43 


37 


Worse 


10 


16 


Much worse 


0 


2 


Tola) respondents 


N = 30 


N - 62 



3. Overy/ew af Benefit and Probkms 

At the end of the interview each police manag- 
er, officer in charge and civilian was asked for addi- 
tional comments or suggestions on civilians work- 
ing in their department or office. The purpose was 
to obtain ideas about subjects not discussed in the 
interviews and to obtain impressions about subjects 
they felt strongly enough about to comment further. 

Of the 123 people questioned, 100(81 percent) 
chose to make 225 additional comments (Table 18). 
The 225 responses included 67 about benefits (30 
percent) and 153 (68 percent) about problems. 
Three managers said there were no benefits and two 
said there were no problems. 

The table indicates that management focused 
on the benefits of employing civilians, and the offi- 
cer supervisors and their civilian employees with 
the problems. Managers are attracted by the idea 
that officers will be relieved for field duty, that costs 
may be less, and that service will increase and im- 
prove. Problems were considered to be largely re- 
lated to management issues such as civilian train- 
ing, personnel qualifications, excessive workload 
and insufllujient pay. 

More detailed information on benefits and 
problems is shown in Table 19 which lists response 
categories, the number of respondents and their 



TABLE 18: Additional Comments About Civilian Employees Volunteered by Police Managers, 
Officers in Charge and Civilians 



Category 


PM 
(Percent 
Responses) 


OIC 
(Percent 
Responses) 


CIV 
(Percent 
Responses) 


Total 
(Percent 
Responses) 


Benefits 
Problems 


56 
38 


15 
85 


9 
91 


30 
68 


Total rc'ipon'ies 
Tolal rcipondinf 


N ^ 92 
N = 26 


N * 53 
N = 23 


N = M) 
N = 51 


N = 225 

N = ino 
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responses, and percentages for respondents and 
responses. Percentages were calculated as follows: 

• responses per category jvere divided by 
the number of respondents and the quo- 
tient was multiplied by 100; 

• responses per category were divided by 
the total of all responses and the quo- 
tient was multiplied by 100; 

where: n^ = number of respondents by personnel 
classification; and 

ny = number of responses by response cat-" 
egory. 

Four primary response categories are included: (1) 
benefits, (2) problems, (3) no benefits and (4) no 
problems. The total (ny) for each category by per- 
sonnel cl^sijJj^^is underlined. Breakdowns for 
the first t^i ^l^^^is^ tegory groupings are also 
included. 



VICE OFFICER 




C. EXP 
COM 

PROGRlMS 

As described in Chapter II, CSO programs pri- 
marily utilize young people in a variety of jobs with- 
in a police department. Normally, assignments ro- 
tate so that the CSOs work under a variety of job 
supervisors. Eight of the 13 cities visited had CSO 
programs. 

At least two CSOs were interviewed in each 
city in addition to officers in charge of the CSOs and 
a police manager responsible for the program. The 
following discussion summarizes information ob- 
tained from interviews concentrated on CSO pro- 
gram operations and personnel experiences. 

1. Police Managers' Views 
Police managers gave the following reasons for 
initiating CSO programs: 

• to improve police/community relations; 

• to relieve officers by assisting them in 
selected tasks not requiring sworn offi- 
cers; and 

• to identify potentiaKccruits. 

They believed these objectives were met to a 
reasonable and, in some cases, a substantial degree. 
Five of the eight departments intend to continue the 
CSO program. Fotir of the five programs receive 
most or all of their support from city funds. 

The officers believe that the most positive indi- 
cator of satisfaction is institutionalization of the 
program within the department. Its incorporation 



within the city's Civil Service or Merit System 
could also be an indicator of satisfaction. CSOs are ^ 
under Civil Service or the Meijit Systems in only 
three of the eight cities operating programs. (This, 
of course, is a measure which cfn only be used if 
police department civilians operate under Civil 
Service systems, which include ^5 percent of the 
nation's municipal police deparitments.)iThe few 
problems that the managers described were the ini- » 
tial resentment of officers (which reduced markedly 
within a year), the failure of most CSOs to complete ♦ 
academic courses, and — in the view of one officer — 
a lack of public enthusiasm for the program. 

2. OfRcers in diarge and CSO vkws 
The eight cities have a total of 143 CSOs, al- 
most all age 17 to 21 and predominantly male. 
Minority groups constituted 55 percent of the total 
(67 blacks, 11 with Spanish surnames and one 
American Indian). The officer in charge and several 
CSOs were interviewed in each city. 

a. Beneficial characteristics. All eight officers 
in charge stated that their CSO programs were very 
beneficial to: 

• police/community relations and general 
social conditions (e.g., CSO interaction 
with the public, especially with young^'^^.v.- 
people in the community, the chance for 
participants to work within the system, 
CSO contributions in referring citizens 

to appropriate sources of information or 
assistance); 

• the police department (e.g., CSO sup- 
port to sworn officers, a helpfUl recruit- 
ing mechanism, cost savings); and 

• the CSOs (e.g., educational assistance, 
the awareness of the possibility of career 
police work). 

CSO perceptions were similar. They specifical- 
ly emphasized the value of understanding and re- 
ceiving training in police work. They also men- 
tioned feelings of brotherhood with the officers. 

Officers rated CSOs most helpful in police/ 
community relations included meeting the public, 
distributing crime prevention information, patrol- 
ling schools and coaching sporting events. 
Assistance to officers took various forms: relieving 
them for field duties by assuming clerical functions, 
writing parking tickets and serving as dispatchers 
and jailers when needed. 



'lntem«tion«I Association of Chiefs of Police and Police Foundaition in coopcntlion 
with the Edocjition*! TesrmfSefvice. Mice PenQnml Pnctixxs in IvOca/ *nd Stntti 
Gowmmcnft, WMhinflon.D.C.. pDlice Foundation. 1973. p. 40. 
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The ofRcers said CSOs could be more helgful 
with additional training in preparing reports and 
coping with citizen complaints. They also could 
handle such routine items as traffic patrol and re- 
ports of lost children, the officer said. 

Fourteen of the 18 CSOs interviewed said that 
the officers were very helpful and supportive. Three 
rated them fairly supportive and only one not very 
helpful and supportive. 

b. Problems. Five of the eight officers in charge 
sHid that officers4iad expressed complaints or reser- 
vations about CSOs. These were few and consid- 
ered minor: excessive CSO absences^ inadequate 
selection criteria, the desirability of a longer proba- 
tionary period (one year rather than the standard six 
months), and an improved relationship between line 
officers and CSOs. 

CSOs felt that they were given too many cleri- 
cal duties and not enough field work, needed more 
police training, more officer supervision and, in 
some cases, radios for contacting police officers 
when working alone. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
about performing too many personal duties for 
officers, low pay and no provision for overtime pay. 
CSOs also indicated they wanted additional respon- 
sibilities, such as writing traffic citations, and that 
departments should pay more attention to the gen- 
eral welfare of citizens. The most difficult parts of 
their jobs were described a^ communicating with 
irate citizens, trying to satisfy citizen needs, pre- 
venting disturbances, and communicating with 
peers and trying to recruit others. 

c. Types of duties and quality of perform- 
•ance. Seventeen CSO tasks were identified. The list 
included: * 

• tr^iffic — detail, writing tickets, handling 
accidents; 

• work in communications section, deten- 
tion facilities, bicycle bureau, car 
pound; 

• assist officers in contacts with citizens, 
lectures, patrolling parks, crime preven- 
tion campaigns; 

• conduct tours in police department; 

• report on and patrol vacant homes; 

• report abandoned automobiles; 

• clerical duties; and 

• refer citizens to other agencies. 

CSO performance of these tasks (based on 31 
evaluations by eight officers) was rated 'Wery well" 
in 27 cases (87 percent) and ''fairly well" in four. 
No officer indicated that a task was ''not so well" 
performed . 



When the CSOs rated their own performance 
on a scale of one to five, 12 (75 percent) of the"16 
responding rated their performance as level one 
(highest), three as level two and one as level three. 
Like the officers, the CSOs felt they were doing 
well at their jobs. 

Six of the eight officers in charge said more 
CSOs should be hired. One of the two, who said 
''no," felt CSOs should all be recruits. 

d. esq Tmining. Both officers and CSOs 
thought training was deficient. Most officers recom- 
mended training in report writing, pufeHc relations, 
field work with officers and drugs. 

The CSOs recommended more and deeper 
classroom work, more contact with officers, and 
more field experience. They also would have liked 
additional training in the police department's orga- 
nization aad function, traffic, safety, clerical duties 
and dispatehing, 

e. Advantages to CSO's. Both officers and 
CSOs felt the most important advantages of the 
program to the CSOs were the training it offered for 
becoming a police officer, the educational opportun- 
ities and the orientation toward a career. Most 
CSOs are thought to want a police career by seven 
out of eight of their supervisors. All CSOs said they 
had given thought to a polic6 career before they 
entered the program and all are interested in pursu- 
ing such a career now that they have had experi- 
ence. 

f. Reactions to CSO's. Both groups found 
community reaction to CSOs very positive. More 
than half the CSOs thought that their families, 
friends and neigjibors approved of police work as a 
career. They found that people, on the whole, coop- 
erated with them in their police work. And their 
personal relationships on off-duty hours had not 
changed. Although a majority of the responses 
were very positive, 30 percent felt that reactions of 
family, friends or neighbors were mixed — some 
approved and some disapproved. Only two CSOs 
among the 18 interviewed felt that family, friends or 
neighbors disapproved after they started police 
work. 

g. Comparing costs of CSO's. Comparing the 
^ costs of patrolmen and CSOs is difficult. The CSO 

programs are experimental and were established 
not just to relieve patrolmen, but among other 
goals, to improve police/community relations and 
interest ghetto youths in police work as a career. 
Initially almost all CSO programs were heavily sub- 
sidized by federal or state grants; the cities usually 
contributed 30 to 40 percent of the total cost. 
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Usually about one month of formal training plus 
educational opportunities were provided as part of 
the federal or state support. , 

In any case, as of early 1974, the average cost 
differentials between patrolmen's and CSOs' sala- 
ries are larger than those for the civilians in jobs 
described earlier. Where the average civilian salary 
was $8,348, the average CSO salary was $5,505 — or 
$5,367 (49 percent) less than the $10,872 for the 
average patrolman. ^ 

h. The Future of CSO'S. Prospects for con- 
tinuation, except in one city where the program was 



-D^t.iiU iif cmt and performance experiences in finir CSO prngrams m California 
arc discussed in evaluation. 'Final Report i>n Communit\ Service Officer Cluster 
hvalualion. " Bck^z. Allen and Hamilton. In<. California Street. San Franci«:o. 
CaiifyrniaWUM. April 1^74 



unusually successful, are not clear. One program 
terminated in 1974 and another two are likely to he 
terminated in 1975. To continue in the long- run, 
both the city and the police department must cortsi- 
der CSOs useful enough to warrant funding against 
competition from other city programs. The deci- 
sions will probably depend on general budgetary 
priorities. And since the programs are experimental 
and small (averaging 1 percent of total police de- 
partment personnel), they are vulnerable when 
budgets are being cut. 

Since this is a transitional period, past proce- 
dures — many of which were related to Model Cities 
Agency br LEAA requirements — are expected to 
change. Changes are likely in selection and training 
procedures, in duties assigned to CSOs, and proba- 
bly in the objectives and costs of the programs. 
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Questions Asked of Police Department Personnel 



This appendix lists in abbreviated form the questions asked of police department personnel regarding 
civilian jobs in the 13 cities visited during the preparation of this prescriptive p^ck^e. Similar questions 
were employed in obtaining data about the CSO programs. Many of the major findings summarized in Chap- 
ter 11, and discussed and illustrated in greater detail in Appendix B, are based on an analysis of responses to 
these que.stions. 

The questions are presented as an aid in understanding how much of the basic information for this study 
was obtained. Moreover, many of the questions are generally applicable for monitoring and evaluating civil- 
ian employment efforts in any police department. The underiying issues addressed are common to all de- 
partments (e.g., goal, satisfaction, the identification of benefits, problems, costs and efficiency of proce- 
dures). 

Three sets of questions are presented. They includje. those asked of: 

• police managers (senior personnel) — Exhibit 1; 

• officers in charge of civilians — Exhibit 2; and 

• civilians working directly under the supervision of those officers — Exhibit 3. 



Exhibit 1 

I In tervicw Qucs tions for Police Managers 

The following questions were asked of police mana^rs to obtain management's perspective and experi- 
ences regarding civilian jobs of interest. 
Goals 

• What arc the objectives of each civilian job or program? 
Planning Preceiling Adoption of Civilian Activity 

• How and when was activity originated? 

• How many officers and civilians were involved in planning? 

• What special training and formal orientation was received by officers? 

• Did you employ civilian consultants? 
Prehiring Procedures 

• What methods were used in canvassing, publicity, screening and selection of applicants? 

• What were the qualifications of applicants? 

• What were the planned duties of applicants? 
General Process Information 

m What police unit was responsible for management of each activity? 
What were the costs for equipment and personnel? 

• How many civilians wer'e employed in each activity by ai^ range, predominant sex and race? 

• What were the funding sources? 

• What type of training was received by the civilians? 
Operating Conditions 

m How are the civilians in each activity assigned? 

• What department is responsible for civilian supervision? 

• What are the civilians' actual duties? 

• Arc the civilians in each activity receiving continuing training? 

• What problems have been experienced? 
Benefits to Civilians 

• What are the fringe benefits to civilians in each activity (health and life insurance, annual and sick 
leave)? ^ 

• Are there career-potential benefits to civilians in each activity? What arc they? (Pay increments, 
educational opportunities. Civil Service or Merit System.) 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

m Has an evaluation been conducted related to civilians in these activities? 

• Who conducted this evaluation? 

• What is the purpose of your monitoring and/or evaluation efforts? '^^ 

• Are the products being used? How? 

• Are any of the activities terminated? 

• What is the attrition rate for each activity? 

• Have these activities bendited the department, sworn officers and the city? How? 
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Exhibit 2 



^ Interview Questions for Officers in Charge of Civilians 

The following questions were asked of police officers supervising civilians in their department. 

1. What are the duties of the civilians in your office? List all duties you have observed and indicate 
generally how well each duty was performed. (Very well, fairly well ornot so we//.) 

2. Regarding civilians in your office as a whole, are they doing a very good job, a good job, a bad job or 
a very ba^job? 

3. In what ways have the civilians been most helpful to. the officers in your office? 

4. In what ways could the current duties be modified so that the civilians could be more helpful to the 
officers in your office? 

5. What new duties do you feel could be assigned to the civilians so that they could be more helpful to 
the officers in your offiice? 

6. In what ways have the civilians caused problems to the officers in your office? 

7. How many civilians are assigned in this office? (Maie, fe/nate and age range,) 

8. What is the average amount of time it takes to train the civiliansMn this office? (Weeks, months, 
where and by whom.) 

9. Are there areas in which you think the (civilian classification) should have more training to be more 
helpful to the officers in this office? What are these areas? 

10. Considering the civilians assigned in your office, have the officers expressed any complaints or 
reservations about them? What are they? 

1 1. If additional personnel were needed in your office, would you recommend that more civilians be 
hired? Why? 

12. Generally, do you think civilians would wafnt to have a career with the police department? (Most 
would want to, about half would want to, a few would want to, or none would want to,) 

13. Do you think the community is aware of the fact that civilians are working in your office? (Yes, no 
or don't know.) 

14. All things considered, how beneficial do you feel the civilians are to this office? (Very beneficial, 
some benefit, or very little or no benefit.) 

15. When did civilians first start working in this office? 

16. (If civilians were working longer than six months), in ^neral, comparing this office today with six 
months ago, is it much better, better, about the same, worse or much worse? Explain how your office has 
changed in the last six months. 

17. Please list any additional comments or suggestions you have on civilians working in your office. 
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Interview Questions for Civilians in Specific Jobs 

The following questions were asked of civilians performing tasks in a police department. 

1 . In what ways do you feel that the civilians in your office have been most helpful to the officers? (List 
as many as possible.) 

2. In what ways do you feel that civilians could be more helpful to the officers in the future? (List as 
many as possible.) 

3. What is there about this job that you like especially well? 

4. What is there about this job that you doaiot especially like? 

5. In what ways have officers caused problems for civilians in this office? 

6. To your knowledge, have the officers expressed any complaints or reservations about civilians 
working in your office? What are they? 

7. What are your duties? 

8. How much time did you spend in training for what you are doing? {Weeks, months, where and by 
whom.) 

9. Thinking about the training, what things would you do to change it? 

10. If additional personnel were needed in your office, would you recommend that more civilians be 
hired? Why? 

1 1 . Generally, do you think the civilians would want to have a career with the police department? (Most 
would want to, about half would want to, a few would want to or none would want to,) 

12. Do you think the community is aware of the fact that civiliajis are working in fhe police department? 

13. How beneficial do you feel the civilians have been to the police department? ( Very beneficial, some 
benefit or very little or no benefit,) 

14. When did you first start working in this office? {Months, years.) 

15. (If longer than six months), in ^neral, comparing your office today with six months ago, is it much 
better, better, about the same, worse or much wqrse? Explain how your office conditions have changed in 
the last six months. 

16. How many civilians are assigned to your office? {Male, female and age range,) 

17. Please list any additional comments or suggestions you have on civilians working in your office. 
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